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J 373/68/18 No. 1 

EAST YERSUS WEST IN ARAB AFFAIRS 
Wafd's Condemnation of “Imperialistic" Policy in Palestine 


Mr. Chapman-Andrews to Mr. 

(No. 20) 

Sir. Cairo, 1 '2th January. 1948 

With reference to His Majesty’s Ambas¬ 
sador's despatch No. 952 of 27th November, 

I have the honour to transmit a copy of a 
letter(') dated 25th December from Nahas 
Pasha to His Majesty’s Ambassador, to¬ 
gether with a copy of a French transla- 
tion(‘) enclosed therein of a manifesto of 
the Wafd, published on 20th December. 
1947. I further enclose a copy of my 
replyC) to Nahas Pasha. 

2. The manifesto begins by condemning 
imperialist policy in general and expresses 
the disillusionment of the East with the 
Powers of the West, who, in spite of 
setting themselves up as the champions of 
democracy and raising the hopes of all, 
had, after winning the war. broken all 
their promises. They have proved that the 
West will always remain the same 
treacherous West, and the East the same 
frank and loval East. The West has 
remained proud, despotic and imperialistic 
and continues to regard the Arab countries 
and their rights with scorn. If the states¬ 
men of the West think that they will be 
allowed to accept with impunity the parti¬ 
tion of Palestine, one of the two holy 
countries for Moslems and the home of the 
Prophets and of Revelation for all Arabs, 
they are greatlv mistaken. 

3. The United Nations Organisation has 
wickedly dismembered Palestine, violating 
its own charter, whilst certain spheres had 

(') Not 


Attlee. ( Received 19 th January ) 

had the impertinence to resort to persua¬ 
sion or intimidation in a disguised form. 
This decision aroused the indignation of 
the whole Moslem and Arab world which, 
with Egypt at its head, condemned it in 
view of the dreadful consequences which it 
must have on the peace of the world in 
general and of the East in particular. For 
there is no oriental, no Arab, who can 
accept such an injustice and who is not 
ready to give his blood to wipe it out. The 
Powers who have won the recent war are 
only thinking of realising their ambitions 
and enlarging their possessions, forgetting 
that not only in Palestine, but also in the 

V 

other Arab countries and in the whole East, 
all men worthy of the name are prepared 
to make the greatest sacrifice to defend 
Palestine. 

4. Addressing Egyptians, the manifesto 
points out that worthy sentiments are not 
enough to save Palestine, and that in spite 
of the resolution of all Arabs to give with¬ 
out limit arms, money and material, it is 
the Arab Governments who must now take 
practical decisions to direct the efforts of 
the individuals. If the Arab Governments 
are to be asked to act urgently to save 
Palestine, Egyptians must in the first place 
ask their Government to come out of its 
inertia, laziness, indecision and silence to 
take fearless action. Danger threatens not 
only Palestine but all Arab countries and 
particularly Egypt. With partition 

printed. 
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accomplished, no oriental, no Arab could 
live in peace and freedom. 

5. Addressing “ the heroic sons of Pales¬ 
tine,” the manifesto assures them that the 
Arab peoples with Egypt at their head will 
do their best to save them, and that the 
Wafd appeals to the Egyptian Government 
and other Arab Governments to take prac¬ 
tical measures, of which the following are 
suggested as being the most effective :— 

(a) Governments should open at once 
their Treasuries to give Palestine 
the necessary money to fight the 
Zionists without waiting for public 
subscriptions which, however great, 
cannot be sufficient for the 
emergency. 

(b) They should at once come to the help 
of the victims and their families in 
Palestine. 

(c) They should supply Palestine with 

provisions, giving whatever she 
needs from the surplus of local pro¬ 
duction. amounting to hundreds of 
thousands of tons. 

(, d ) They should supply Palestine with 
technicians. Measures of this sort 
would be more useful to the Arabs 
in their fight against the Zionists 
than hundreds of demonstrations 
and thousands of speeches and 
declarations. 

6. Addressing the “ Sons of the East and 
the Arab countries,” the manifesto asserts 


that the massacres and destruction which 
have taken place in Palestine on account 
of the Zionists and Imperialists have taken 
place elsewhere in the new State of Pakis¬ 
tan. It is imperialistic policy which has 
brought massacre to India. The blood of 
Moslems who want to live in peace with 
their beliefs and enjoy political liberty is 
flowing. The commission for the partition 
of Bengal and the Punjab (whose president 
is an Englishman), has carried out this par¬ 
tition in such a manner as to excite inten¬ 
tionally the indignation at one and the 
same time of Moslems, Sikhs and Hindus. 
The attachment of Kashmir, which has a 
Moslem majority, to Hindustan has made 
the situation more critical, and this has 
been an imperialistic manoeuvre to sow 
hatred between the two States. Imperialism 
must bear the responsibility for the blood 
of hundreds and thousands of Moslems and 
for the displacement of many millions from 
their homes. The oldest of the democra¬ 
cies, which vaunts the standard of freedom, 
will always bear the weight of this blood. 
The manifesto ends with the final stirring 
appeal:— 

“ Let the East awake and unite—for 
the West plots its destruction. Let the 
Arabs co-ordinate their efforts because 
imperial policy is preparing to give them 
the coup de grace:' 

E. A. CHAPMAN & ANDREWS 



J 488/175/16 No. 2 

EGYPTIAN MEDICAL SERVICES AND HEALTH SITUATION 


Sir R. Campbell to Mr. Bevin. 

(No. 32) 

His Majesty’s Ambassador presents his 
compliments to His Majesty's Principal 
Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs and 
has the honour to transmit herewith a 
report on the progress made by the 
medical services of Egypt during 1947 and 
the present state of public health in Egypt, 
dated 29th December, 1947. 

Cairo , 19*A January, 1948 


Enclosure in No. 2 

The Egyptian health services have made 
no striking advances during the year, but 
there has been steady progress in many 


{Received 23rd January) 

sections of the Ministry of Public Health 
and the medical schools. Hospital build¬ 
ings are being steadily improved, new rural 
health centres are being opened, the snail 
destruction programme is being rapidly 
extended, and the eradication of Anopheles 
mosquitoes is being extended to fresh areas 
every year. Despite the large numbers of 
doctors who qualify every year, the shortage 
of doctors is a limiting factor in the expan¬ 
sion of the medical services at present. \ he 
overall picture remains the same. The 
preventive services are very efficient and aie 
in a class by themselves in the Middle East. 
The curative services have serious defects 
owing to the lack of a sense of human 
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values. Medical treatment is as efficient as 
in any other country, as the Egyptian 
doctors are well trained and on the whole 
interested in their work. But medical 
ethics, nursing and the human side of 
medicine leave much to be desired. How¬ 
ever, the Egyptian medical services as a 
whole compare favourably with those of 
other similar countries in the world. Some 
departments are outstanding. Examples 
of these are the ophthalmic section, 
the forensic medicine section, the public 
services section, which includes hospital 
construction and rural water supplies, the 
snail destruction section, the ankvlostoma 
and bilharzia control section, the preventive 
medicine department, the malaria section, 
and the agouza serum laboratories. The 
quarantine administration is efficient and 
more reasonable under a new Lnder-Secre- 
tary of State (Quarantine) The recent 
cholera outbreak thoroughly tested the 
efficiency of the public health organisation, 
and it came through this ordeal with great 
credit. 

2. The British medical connexion has 
been well maintained and strengthened 
through the year. The three faculties of 
medicine have only engaged British profes¬ 
sors and nurses for vacancies in their 
foreign posts. The faculty of medicine in 
Alexandria in particular has strengthened 
its British connexions and Sir Robert 
Archibald’s appointment as professor of 
bacteriology and Miss Fielding as professor 
of anatomy will help considerably in this 
respect. The new faculty of medicine at 
the Dem&dache Hospital, Cairo, is engag¬ 
ing two British professors at once. Pro¬ 
fessor Wheeler Haines, as professor of 
anatomy, has already been appointed. In 
the faculties of medicine, British officials 
now hold a sufficient number of key posts to 
ensure that they remain British by training 
and tradition, and no other foreigners are 
at present employed. In addition, a visitor 
from the Royal Colleges u> invited from 
London every year to supervise the final 
professional examinations to enable the 
recognition of the Egyptian universities by 
the Royal Colleges to be continued, and the 
very strong links between the Egyptian 
medical schools and the Royal Colleges are 
thus being well maintained. In addition, 
during the last two years, the Royal College 
of Surgeons has arranged for an examina¬ 
tion to be held in Cairo for the 
first F.R.C.S. examination which is 
of considerable value to the British 
medical connexion of Egypt, as it 

37680 


encourages Egyptian doctors to take an 
F.R.C.S. diploma and ensures that the 
F.R.C.S. is considered as the qualification 
essential for the young surgeon who aspires 
to academic posts in the faculty of medicine 
or specialist posts in the Ministry of Public 
Health. A British dental surgeon has 
recently been appointed visiting professor 
of dentistry and is visiting Egypt this 
winter to reorganise the dental school, and 
it is hoped to appoint a British professor 
of dental surgery after his visit. The 
Royal College of Obstretricians and 
Gynaecologists have recently recognised the 
Egyptian hospitals for the purpose of 
taking their higher qualification, and the 
Egyptian universities intend to invite a 
visitor on these subjects to come to Cairo 
this winter as visiting professor. r Ihe 
deans of the Faculties of Medicine of Cairo 
and Alexandria look automatically to Great 
Britain for their foreign experts, largely as 
a result of their visits to England as guests 
of the British Council last year which were 
of great value in this respect. The 
influence of British medicine on the Egyp¬ 
tian universities is probably stronger at the 
present time than it has ever been. It is 
difficult to over-estimate the importance of 
maintaining these British connexions with 
the medical schools because the medical 
profession of Egypt will always be British 
in training, tradition and sentiment so long 
as the medical schools are British in 
training and tradition. They will also use 
British drugs because they are trained on 
the British pharmacopeia, use British text¬ 
books, and will be often subconsciously, a 
pro-British influence throughout the land. 
Further, the only way to improve medical 
ethics and inculcate a sense of human 
values is through the example of British 
doctors in the medical schools and hospitals, 
and British sisters in the hospitals when 
the prospective doctors are at an impres¬ 
sionable age. and close personal contacts 
with British medicine in Egypt and 
England. 

3. Considerable progress has been made 
in the linking-up of British and Egyptian 
medical research. A Bilharzia research 
team of three doctors from the Medical 
Research Council is at present working in 
the Egyptian medical research laboratories, 
and a medical research worker from the 
Wellcome Medical Laboratory in London 
is working at present in the snail destruc¬ 
tion laboratory of the Egyptian Govern¬ 
ment. The Wellcome Medical Laboratory, 
London, have accepted an Egyptian worker 
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in exchange, and the Liverpool School of 
Tropical Medicine has offered accommoda¬ 
tion to Dr. Halawani, the Director of the 
Institute of Tropical Research at the 
request of the Medical Research Council. 
Surgeon-Captain Rainsford, R.N., has 
been posted to the American Medical 
Research Unit, where he is carrying out 
bacteriological research for them. Dr. 
Bruce Wilson, a Canadian, is Director of 
the Regional Office of the Rockefeller 
Foundation. The visit of Sir John Ta\loi 
and Dr. Bruce White helped to strengthen 
the British medical connexions with the 
Egyptian laboratories. British and 
Egyptian medical research are now so 
merged that even political tension is not 
likely to affect their cordial relations. 

4. The Ministry of Public Health 
continues to be extremely pro-British and 
there are now strong personal bonds 
between the senior officials of the Egyptian 
Ministry' of Public Health, particularly 
Dr. Shousha Pasha and their colleagues at 
the Ministry of Health in London, largely 
due to the "tactful and courteous way in 
which the Ministry of Health officials have 
dealt with their Egyptian colleagues when 
they have met them in London, Cairo or at 
international conferences. Dr. Shousha 
Pasha’s visit to England as a guest of the 
British Council has had most valuable 
results in this respect. The Egyptian 
Ministry of Public Health officials were 
particularly zealous about defending our 
interests during the recent cholera out¬ 
break, when other doctors and politicians 
were blaming the British forces without 
any evidence, of introducing the disease, 
and they are most anxious that we should 
receive due credit for what we have done 
to help them. The Minister of Public 
Health has even asked for details so that 
he can publicise them. I have never 
received anything but co-operation and 
help from the Ministry of Public Health 
officials, nearly all of whom are prepared 
at any time to discuss their problems with 
me, and are apparently glad and eager to 
do so. Doctor Shousha Pasha is fortunate 
in having some first-class men in charge of 
his more important sections and the 
Faculties of Medicine are fortunate in their 
Deans. Dr. Shousha Pasha is an out¬ 
standing medical administrator and Egypt 
and the world as a whole owe him a debt of 
gratitude for his work during the recent 
cholera epidemic 

6, The only thing that really matters is 
how the British connexion is helping to 
improve the health and well-being of the 


average Egyptian. The measures taken to 
strengthen" British links with Egyptian 
medicine are calculated to help con¬ 
siderably in correcting the faults of the 
Egyptian medical services by raising the 
ethical standards of the medical and 
nursing profession in Egypt and by creat¬ 
ing a better sense of human values. British 
professors in the medical schools and 
hospitals, British nurses in the hospitals, 
British research workers in the Egyptian 
laboratories and to a lesser extent, the 
visits by Egyptian doctors to Great 
Britain help in this respect. As a result, 
one hopes that the Egyptian patients’ lot 
in hospital will be improved and that he 
will seek medical treatment more rapidly. 
The British teaching of public health is 
the best in the world to-day, and the 
Eyptian medical students are being taught 
British public health methods and the 
Ministry of Public Health is organised as 
a public health unit on British lines. I do 
all that I can to ensure that this most 
important connexion is maintained in 
every way possible. Visits of Egyptian 
Public Health experts from the Ministry 
of Public Health to England help very 
much. As a result, Egypt has an efficient 
health administration which has stood her 
in good stead recently and it is due to 
British public health methods and British 
traditions that it is efficient. The benefit 
to the Egyptian people is obvious. Great 
Britain can be proud of the fact that the 
health services of Egypt which have 
developed on British lines under British 
supervision and British guidance are 
probably the most efficient and the best 
trained of those in any Middle Eastern 
country, and compare very favourably with 
most countries of the same size in Europe. 
I am satisfied that the Public Health 
Services of Egypt are doing all in their 
power to improve the public health and 
standard of living of the Egyptian people. 

6. Unfortunately, it is impossible for 
any one Ministry alone, however efficient, 
to do very much towards remedying the 
social defects of Egypt, as these defects 
are fundamental and must be dealt with 
on a national basis. In fact, the Ministry of 
Public Health by its very efficiency may 
soon be tending to lower the standard of 
living in some respects because the popula¬ 
tion is increasing at a rate of 300,000 a 
year in a population of 19 million, and 
there is already serious overcrowding. 
This continual increase in population must 
be far greater than that of the available 
food supply and there is little sign at 
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present that a balance of population will 
be reached in the near future. It may be 
that all the efforts made to improve the 
standard of living may be neutralised by 
this nightmare of the enormously continual 
increase of population in a country of 
nearly 2,000 persons to the square mile of 
cultivated land, which is not increasing its 
food production. Redistribution of land, 
planned development of the Western Oasis, 
the introduction of pump irrigation in the 
basin areas of E’pper Egypt, rural educa¬ 
tion, particularly girls’ education, on the 
widest possible scale, adult education and 
campaigns for mass literacy in the rural 
areas, planned parenthood, the provision 
of cinemas, comfortable cafes, co-operative 
societies, social halls, «£rc., in order to pro¬ 
vide another occupation than unplanned 
parenthood in the leisure time of the 
peasants and something for them to spend 
their money on instead of bringing up 


children, the effective prohibition of child 
labour so that the child ceases to be the 
source of income at any early age, and 
possible emigration on a limited scale, are 
among the measures which might be 
adopted to deal w'ith this very serious 
problem. Otherwise, it seems likely that 
the population will continue to increase 
until the standard of living is so low due 
to overcrowding and lack of food that 
poverty and famine increase the death-rate 
and decrease the birth-rate so that a 
balance of population results. I mention 
this problem because I particularly do not 
want to create a feeling of complacency 
because the health services are efficient in 
Egypt and are carrying out their responsi¬ 
bilities adequately. It will take more than 
an efficient health service to solve the 
social problems of Egypt. 

E. D PRIDIE ’ 

29 th December . 1947. 


J 692/24/G No. 3 

ANGLO-EGYPTIAN RELATIONS 

Instructions to Sir R. Campbell regarding Further Negotiations 


(Secret) 

Sir R. Campbell will urge on the 
Egyptian authorities that before embark¬ 
ing upon political negotiations, which will 
at once bring us up against all the old 
difficulties which have wrecked previous 
attempts, it would be wise first of all for 
technicians to explain from a strictly 
practical and strategic angle the implica¬ 
tions and necessities of the security 
problem with which the two countries are 
faced, i’he object of such an exploration 
would be to find how from the purely 
strategic and logistic point of view the two 
countries can ensure their security both in 

4f 

peace and war within the limits imposed 
bv the withdrawal of British armed forces 
from Egypt at a date to be decided and 
having regard to the growing complexity 
and expense of modern military science 
and weapons—especially all that has to do 
with military aviation. 

2 Sir R. Campbell will take up with 
Hassan Bey Youssef the suggestion made 
by Hassan Bey that the question of a 
mutual assistance agreement should be 
dealt with by means of informal conversa¬ 
tions with the Palace in which the question 
of the withdrawal of British troops and 
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the furnishing of facilities by Egypt 
should be treated concurrently as being 
inter-dependent, but will argue that, before 
any political discussions could be started 
with any prospect of success, it is essential 
that the whole problem of the withdrawal 
of British troops and the granting of 
facilities to Great Britain should be 
treated as a technical problem involving 
the safety and defence of both countries 
and not as the material for political barn- 
gaining as hitherto. British and Egyptian 
military technicians should be instructed 
to examine the whole problem of Anglo- 
Egvptian security in its widest aspect and 
exchange information and views freely 
without thereby in anv wav committing' 
themselves or their Governments. They 
would not attempt to reach any conclusion 
in common and to draw up any joint 
report—for they are not negotiators in any 
sense of the word. The Egyptian techni¬ 
cians would simply report to their Govern¬ 
ment and the British technicians to the 
British Government and it would then be 
for the two Governments to decide in the 
light of these reports what to do next and 
how best to initiate political discussions 
for which the technicians’ reports would 
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have prepared the way. The sort of ques¬ 
tions which the technicians would examine 
would include, for instance: 

(a) Military consideration affecting the 
withdrawal of British troops and 
stores from Egypt. 

{b) The measures to be taken by Egypt 
to defend her own territory in the 
case of a direct attack and that of 
neighbouring countries whose con¬ 
tinued independence is essential to 
Egypt's security. 

(c) The precautionary measures neces¬ 
sary in times of insecurity (as at 
present) as distinct from actual 

War 

(d) Mutual help that Great Britain and 

Egypt can afford each other both m 
peace and war. 

These meetings of technicians should take 
place both in Egypt and Great Britain so 
that each question can be studied from 
every angle. Sir R. Campbell would have 
latitude to agree to the meetings taking 
place first in Egypt and then in Great 
Britain or vice versa as he thought best in 
the light of his discussions with Hassan 

jDny YOUSSCf ■ 

3 The question of the Sudan would only 
figure in the technicians' talks in so far as 
thev saw fit to consider whether and if so 
how far the Sudan can contribute to the 


strategic defence of Egypt and the security 
of Great Britain in the Middle East. 

4. As regards the political question of 
Egypt's relations with the Sudan, Sir R. 
Campbell will follow up the suggestion put 
forward bv the Palace circles that the 
Sudan question should be dealt with on the 
basis that conversations should be regarded 
as having already begun as a result of the 
Egyptian memorandum on constitutional 
reforms. He will draw attention to the 
British proposal for an Anglo-Egyptian 
body to examine the draft ordinance 
(Eoreign Office note to the Egyptian 
Ambassador) and urge the advantages of 
early acceptance. He will not take the 
initiative in raising the problem of how 
satisfaction can be given to the Egyptian 
desire for a larger share in the direction 
of affairs in the Sudan; but if pressed from 
the Egyptian side he will mention the four 
points in the Secretary of State’s pro¬ 
gramme for the Sudan (see record of meet- 
fng with the Secretary of State on 10th 
January) putting it in such a way as to 
give the impression that Sudanese partici¬ 
pation in the joint machinery will be pro¬ 
gressive in proportion as the Sudanese 
become riper for full self-Government and 
that they are not expected to come in on an 
equal footing from the outset. 

Foreign Office, 

26 t'h January, 1948. 


J 584/24/16 No ' 4 

CONVERSATION WITH THE EGYPTIAN AMBASSADOR 


Anglo-Egyptian Relations 

Mr. Devin to Sir R. Campbell (Cairo) 


(No. 72) For f9 n 0*». 

g- r 26 th January, 1948 

I asked the Egyptian Ambassador to call 
to-day before I left London to resume 
mv holiday. I reminded him of pur conver¬ 
sation on 22nd December, and told him that 
I wanted to keep in touch with him as 1 
had promised to do after I had seen . ir 

R. Campbell. , . 

2. 1 told the Ambassador that lie must 

realise that there was nothing spectacular 
or dramatic in the instructions with which 
Sir R. Campbell had returned to Cairo. 1 
understood that there was some expectation 
in Egypt that the Ambassador would return 


with very precise instructions which would 
bring outstanding issues to a head at once. 
I could not tell the Ambassador what Sir 
R. Campbell’s instructions were, as I must 
leave it to Sir Ronald to explain them to the 
Egyptian Government in C airo. But my 
advice to the Ambassador was to warn his 
Government not to expect too much and to 
calm down Egyptian public opinion. 
Expectation of fateful decisions at an ear y 
date and any excessive excitement over the 
Ambassador’s return would not help o 
bring about the agreement we both desired 

between Great Britain and Eg}pt. 

R. Campbell’s instructions would be to 


resume our conversations, and to approach 
our problems on a very practical basis. My 
object was to get away from the old 
conception of military occupation, and to 
find a way in which each country in the 
Middle East could enter a common defence 
pool with us. In reply to a question from 


the Ambassador, I agreed that our objective 
was to find first of all a businesslike solu¬ 
tion to our strategic problems, and so, if 
possible, make it unnecessary to continue 
with military occupation. 

I am, &c. 

ERNEST BEVIN. 

— 


J 549/7/16 No. 5 

RECOMMENDATIONS OF THE SUDAN ADMINISTRATION 

CONFERENCE 

Letter to the Egyptian Prime Minister 

Sir R. Howe to Mr. Berin. (Received 26 th January) 


The Governor-General of the Sudan pre¬ 
sents his compliments to His Majesty’s 
Principal Secretary of State for Eoreign 
Affairs, and has the honour to transmit, 
with reference to letter No. 71 of 2nd 
January. 1948, to Sir Orme Sargent, letter 
dated 4th January, 1948, to the President 
of the Council of Ministers, Cairo, and 
attachment. 

Khartum, 4tth January, 1948 


Enclosure in No. 5 
Sir R. Howe to Nokrashi Pasha 
(No. E.l) 

Sir, Khartum, 4 th January, 1948 

I have the honour to refer to your Excel¬ 
lency’s despatch No. 92-3/27 of 26th 
November, 1947, enclosing copy of the note 
which your Excellency has transmitted to 
the British Government about the recom¬ 
mendations of the Sudan Administration 
Conference. 

2. I have considered very carefully the 
points made in your Excellency’s despatch 
and note. The general support and 
encouragement of the Royal Egyptian 
Government to the proposed advance of the 
Sudanese towards self-government is 
warmly appreciated by the Sudan Govern¬ 
ment and by the great majority of the 
Sudanese, and I trust that your Excellency 
will agree that the ordinance which I hope 
shortly to submit to your Excellency in 
draft will meet most of the modifications 
suggested in your Excellency's note. 

3. I am confident that your Excellency 
will find that the main criticisms of the 
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proposals of the Sudan Administration 
Conference's report have been answered in 
the draft ordinance. As your Excellency is 
aware, the Sudan Government accepted the 
report of the Sudan Administration Con¬ 
ference in principle, but in preparing the 
ordinance have already anticipated many 
of the points made in your Excellency’s 
note. 

4. I propose to lay the draft ordinance 
before the Advisory Council for the 

4 / 

Northern Sudan at its next meeting for 
their views, but it will, if necessary, be 
made clear to them that the comments of 
the British and Egyptian Governments 
upon the draft have still to be received. 

5. I am sending a copy of this letter to 
His Britannic Majesty’s Ambassador in 
Cairo. 

I avail, &c. 

R, G. HOWE, 

Governor-General of the Sudan. 


A ide-memoire 

The anxiety of the Royal Egyptian 
Government to give greater responsibility 
to the Sudanese than is visualised in the 
report of the Administration Conference is 
shared by the Sudan Government, and the 
new ordinances will go substantially 
further than the report. It is the wish of 
the Sudan Government to give the Sudanese 
now as much responsibility as they can 
undertake without imperilling good govern¬ 
ment. As stated in its report, the con¬ 
ference considered only the next steps 
towards self-government, but the legisla¬ 
tion now being prepared will provide not 
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only for these first steps, but for the pro¬ 
gressive assumption of further responsi¬ 
bilities by the Sudanese as and when they 
are able to shoulder it. 

2. The report did not define the methods 
of election, and criticisms of the Egyptian 
Government have been anticipated by the 
Sudan Government. A schedule to the 
ordinance will lav dcwn electoral consti- 
tueneies and define the qualifications of 
electors and the methods of election. It is 
proposed to hold direct elections in urban 
constituencies and, for the present, indirect 
elections in the rural area of the Northern 
Sudan. This form of election has already 
been tried successfully in local government 
and has been found to provide a suitable 
method in a sparsely populated country. 

In the Southern Sudan Provincial Coun¬ 
cils are now being set up which will elect 
representatives for the Assembly until the 
people have advanced far enough to make 
a more direct method of election possible. 

The Sudan Government shares the desire 
of the Royal Egyptian Government to make 
the Assembly as representative as possible 
in the circumstances of the country, and at 
least sixtv of the members will be elected. 

3. Under the existing Constitution of the 
Sudan, the Governor-General has been 
invested by the Co-domini with verv wide 
powers of administration, and the 
Governor-General is informed bv his legal 
advisers that under the terms of the 1899 
Agreement he cannot divest himself of 
them. It is legally necessary, therefore, to 
ensure in the new legislation that the 
Governor-General retains the right to 
exercise his constitutional powers even 
though it is expected that, in fact, these 
powers will seldom, if ever, be used. 

The Sudan Government shares the dis¬ 
like evinced by the Royal Egyptian Govern¬ 
ment of allowing Government officials to be 
members of the Assembly, but, in the 
circumstances of the country to debar such 
a large proportion of the educated classes 
would delay progress. It is intended that 
participation by officials should be only 
temporary, and that judges, army and 
police officers, and certain administrative 
officials should not he eligible for 
membership. 

4. — (a) It is felt that the Royal Egyptian 
Government's fears that the Legislative 
Assemblv will be no more than a consulta- 
tive body are groundless. It will be the 
statutory legal body to which all legislation 
will have to he presented and which will 
have power to debate, pass, amend or reject 
it. It will also have powers to question any 


acts or policy of the Government and to 
pass resolutions thereon. 

(b) It is not intended to lay down the 
length of sessions, which will last as long 
as is necessary to complete the business 
before the Assembly, and there is no pro¬ 
vision in the present proposals that routine 
or unimportant legislations should not be 
submitted to the Assemblv before enact- 

V 

ment. It is only urgent measures which 
may have to be enacted without the prior 
consent of the Assembly, but. even so, these 
will be submitted for ratification to the 
Assembly at the earliest opportunity. 

(c) It is proposed to allow the Assembly 
full powers to put forward its views 
before the budget is framed, and to discuss 
the budget itself and certain alterations 
needed, provided that, at that stage, its 
equilibrium is not upset. As taxation in 
the Sudan is imposed by ordinance, the 
Assembly will have power to impose or 
increase taxation when such ordinances are 
set before it. 

(d) Private members will be given full 
facilities for the introduction of Bills sub¬ 
ject only to a few limitations and to the 
leave of the Assembly being obtained for 
their introduction. 

5. As explained in paragraph 2 above, 
so long as the present regime remains in 
force, the Governor-General cannot divest 
himself of the basic powers which he 
exercises under the 1899 Agreement. 
Article IV of this agreement invests him 
with the pow r er to make laws and, there¬ 
after, to notify them to the British and 

* 

Egyptian Governments. To introduce into 
the new ordinance a provision for the pre¬ 
vious submission of all legislation would 
therefore be at variance with the existing 
Constitution. Furthermore, it would 
impose a serious limitation upon the self- 
governing powers of the Assembly which 
the Royal Egyptian Government is anxious 
to increase, and the inevitable delay in the 
issue of legislation would constitute a grave 
administrative inconvenience. 

6. Until Sudanese of sufficient adminis¬ 
trative experience have emerged, it is neces¬ 
sary for the good government of the country 
to retain seats on the Executive Council for 
senior members of the Administration, but 
it is hoped that before long Sudanese 
Ministers will be appointed, and that the 
Executive Council will gradually evolve 
into a Council of Ministers. The ordinance 
will contain provision for such evolution 
and in the initial stages will afford training 
for Sudanese in quasi-ministerial work. 
The Sudan Government fully shares the 
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desire of the Royal Egyptian Government 
to give Sudanese executive powers as soon 
as possible, and will spare no efforts in 
hastening the time when substantial power 
is in their hands. 

7. It is true that at present the three 
Secretaries are British by nationality, but 
they are Sudan Government servants and 
in no way responsible to the British 
Government, and they are being appointed 
to the Executive Council solely in that 
capacity, by virtue of the official position 
which they have achieved through their 
long service in the Sudan and their know¬ 
ledge of the people and its problems. 

8. Personal freedom, freedom of 
opinion, freedom of faith, freedom of 
meetings, freedom of the press, and the 
other freedoms without which man cannot 
be free." are already ensured in the Sudan 
by law. and conditions compare very 
favourably with those in most other 
countries in the world. It will, further¬ 


more. be in the Assembly 's power to review 
the laws under which these freedoms are 
secured, and to amend them- should thev 
feel it necessary. . It has already been 
emphasised in paragraph 4 (a) above, that 
the Assembly will have full power to 
question, debate and criticise the Execu¬ 
tive actions of the Government. The 
allegations made in certain quarters about 
the lack of freedom in the Sudan are 
ill-founded. 

9. The recommendations of the Sudan 
Administration Conference have generally 
had a favourable reception in the Sudan, 
and it is expected that all save a small 
minority will take part in the elections for 
the Assembly. This minority, though in¬ 
vited to take part in the original confer¬ 
ence. refused to do so, and it and the 
so-called Sudan delegation do not now 
represent real public opinion in the Sudan 
on this matter. 


d 573/40/16 No. G 

DISSOLUTION OF THE BRITISH MILITARY MISSION IN EGYPT 

Mr. Chapman-A rubrics to Mr. Bavin. (.Received 27 th January) 


(No. 33) Cairo , 

Sir, 17 th January , 1948 

I have the honour to report that the 
activities of the British Military Mission 
to the Egyptian Army and the Royal Egyp¬ 
tian Air Force came to an end on 31st 
December, 1947, and that Major-General 
R. K. Arbuthnott, C.B., C.B.E., D.S.O., 
M.C., and the officers composing the mission 
have dispersed, under orders of the War 
Office, to their new appointments. 

2. The dissolution of the mission has 
been attended with sincere regret on the 
part of many Egyptians, civil and military, 
with whom the members have been con¬ 
stantly in social and professional touch, 
and 1 believe it to be true that this regret 
is not lessened, but rather strengthened, 
by the exuberance with which the ver¬ 
nacular press has welcomed the abolition 
of what it chose to regard as a symbol of 
British interference in Egyptian affairs. 

3. Apart from the theme of throwing off 
the imperialist yoke which has been so con¬ 
stantly used in the public press for political 
ends, the mission has from time to time been 
charged with professional ineptitude. 
These charges have been made privately 


and were based on the accusation that the 
state of efficiency of the Egyptian forces 
shows no sign of betterment as a result of 
the presence of an expensive mission over so 
many years. These charges are often 
linked with others, pointing out that equip¬ 
ment asked for by the Egyptian Govern¬ 
ment has either not been forthcoming, or 
has been of obsolete pattern, or unduly 
expensive, when compared w r ith that avail¬ 
able from countries other than the United 
Kingdom. 

4. Whatever truth may lie behind these 
charges, and whether or not their roots lie 
in genuine disappointment, or in blind pre¬ 
judice. I take this occasion to express the 
view that to lay the responsibility for the 
inefficiency of the Egyptian Army upon the 
British Military Mission is unfair. The 
reason should rather he sought in the unco¬ 
operative attitude of the Egyptians during 
the past two years, their general dilatori¬ 
ness in their rejection or. at best, too long 
delayed acceptance, of equipment offered 
them and finally in our own admitted 
inability to provide all the equipment 
needed. I consider that the mission’s 
patient and unremitting endeavours to 
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overcome these disabilities deserve high 
commendation. 

5. I should be grateful if my appre¬ 
ciation of the services of General Arbuth- 
nott and of the officers who, from time to 


time, served under him, may be recorded 
and conveyed to their military superiors 

E. A. CHAPMAN-ANDREWS. 


J 771/771/16 


No. 7 


MURDER OF AMIN OSMAN PASHA 
Main Aspects of the Trial 

Mr. Chapman-Andrews to Mr. Bevin. (Received 4 th February) 


(No. 59. Secret) Cairo, 

Sir, 28 th January, 1948 

With reference to my despatch No. 158 
of 22nd February, 1947, concerning the 
trial of those detained in connexion with 
the murder of Amin Osman Pasha, I have 
the honour to transmit herewith a copy of 
a note prepared by the S.S.R. summarising 
the main aspects of the case. 

2. It will be observed that S.S.R. refers 
in his paragraph 6 to *’ a strong suspicion 
that it was the King himself who was 
directly responsible for Amin Osman s 
murder.” It is a reasonable assumption 
that His Majesty was not displeased at the 
elimination of this able and influential 
opponent who was at the same time the 
right-hand man of Nahas Pasha and a 
close friend of the British. It is virtually 
certain that Hussein Tewfik has enjoyed 
Palace protection ever since his arrest and 
that he, therefore, by one means or another, 
escaped serious punishment for his crime. 
It may indeed well be the case that he was 
given to understand by persons in touch 
with the Palace that the removal of Amin 
Osman from the political scene would be 
regarded in the highest quarter as an act 
of° patriotism. I have, however, heard 
nothing to confirm that King Farouk was 
himself aware in advance of the murderer’s 
intention, and without more evidence I 
should hesitate to accuse His Majesty of 
any direct complicity in the crime. 

3. In addition to the two possible means, 
suggested in the enclosed note, by which 
Hussein Tewfik can escape the full penalty, 
there is a possibility of escaping on medical 
grounds. According to medical reports. 
Hussein Tewfik was not considered wholly 
responsible for his actions, and, if neces¬ 
sary, these medical reports, could be played 


up by the defence. Moreover, as reported 
in Sir R. Campbell’s telegram, No. 179, 
Saving (paragraph 10), of 20th December, 
a draft law' has been submitted to the 
Chamber of Deputies providing for the 
pardoning of all Egyptian political 
criminals convicted since the outbreak of 
war in 1939. or still under trial. According 
to information which we have received from 
a usually reliable secret source, which I 
have not yet been able to confirm, it was at 
the instigation of Ibrahim Abdel Hadi 
Pasha, Chief of the Royal Cabinet, that 
Abdel Aziz el Soufany Bey submitted this 
draft law to the Chamber of Deputies. 

4. During last week’s hearing of the 
case, evidence given by witnesses centred 
on the incident of 4th February, 1942. The 
court is now adjourned until Wednesday, 
4th February, and the date has presumably 
been selected in order to make further 
capital out of the 1942 incident. 

I have, &c. 

E. A. CHAPMAN-ANDREWS. 


Enclosure in No. 


(Secret) 

The Amin Osman Pasha Case.—A Review 
From events immediately following the 
assassination of Amin Osman I asha, and 
others subsequent to it, it has been obvious 
to the most lay of observers that the trial 
of the principal accused, Hussein Tewfik, 
has been made the centre of every conceiv¬ 
able order of political, as well as legal, 
intrigue. It was from the start very much 
in evidence that the whole case was one in 
which the influence of highly-placed men 
with Palace connexions, predominates. 
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2. The relationship of some of the 
accused to prominent and influential per¬ 
sonalities has undoubtedly been the cause 
of the continued delays in the proceedings 
of the trial. Amin Osman Pasha was 
murdered in January 1946. It is now 
January 1948. and the trial of his murderer 
is still in progress; that in itself being 
proof enough. As early as January 1944. 
the police had received information of the 
existence of the murder gang, but because 
of the high position of Tewfik’s father, it 
was decided that closer investigation would 
be impolitic. The matter was therefore 
ignored. 

3. It will be recalled that, following the 
Pasha’s assassination, and the preparations 
for the trial of his murderers, an attempt 
was made to steal and destroy the proces- 
verbal of the case. The circumstances of 
this incident were such that they indicated 
that the chief justice in charge of the trial 
was concerned in the attempt. This judge. 
Attalah Bey Ismail, was known as a Palace 
man, and also as a personal friend of King 
Farouk. 

4. Another pointer towards Palace 
implication was the presence of Said Habib 
in the affair. He maintained close contact 
with Hassan Ezzat, and was said to have 
been charged by the Palace with the forma¬ 
tion of a secret “ intelligence organisa¬ 
tion. Habib was the liaison between the 
Palace and the terrorist gang. What is 
more, although he was a mere junior 
Government employee, he was on very close 
terms with the King. 

5. Of even greater significance was the 
fact that several of the Parquet's earlier 
enquiries were attended by the King him¬ 
self, incognito. 

6. These points have been referred to us 
as thev have stressed what has aiwavs been 
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a strong suspicion that it was the King him¬ 
self who was directly responsible for Amin 
Osman’s murder. 

7. The following most reliable report— 
received recently—is the nearest approach 
to an official confirmation of this which we 
have had. It is reproduced in full :— 

I 

” Anwar F.l Sadat took me to Abdine 
Palace, where I met Hilmy Bey Hussein 
and Said Habib, in the former's office. 
Hussein and Habib told me that El Sadat 
bad lauded my courage and patriotism, 
and that they now had an important 
assignment for me. 

‘ ‘ I met. the two personalities again at 
Abdine Palace, and Hilmy explained 


that the assignment was to kill Amin 
Osman Pasha. Hilrav further stated 

V 

that His Majesty the King would ensure 
that I be pardoned in the event of my 
being arrested.” 

8. That statement was made to the 
General Prosecutor bv Hussein Tewfik 
earlier in the proceedings, and was never 
used during the trial. Hussein reaffirmed 
this declaration to Hassan Ezzat a few 
months ago. 

9. Since the trial began, it has been 
evident that the prosecution has conducted 
its case with a nervous eye on its own 
future. The resignations from the bench 
which have taken place are other indica¬ 
tions of a reluctance to thwart Palace 
wishes by proceeding with overmuch 
enthusiasm for justice. The defence, on 
the other hand, has been allowed every 
facility to carry out the full scope of its 
enquiries. Almost the entire hierarchy of 
political leaders and other figures has been 
summoned, and questioned at length— 
mostly on matters completely irrelevant to 
the case. A murder trial has thus been 
made into a major political issue. There 
has been nothing like it anywhere since 
Nuremberg. 

10. It is obvious that every effort is being 
made by the defence to blacken as much as 
possible the memory of Amin Osman Pasha. 
It is also obvious that it is receiving every 
encouragement to do so. Being, as it is, the 
present fashion to decry and condemn as 
traitors all those who at one time or other 
actively supported the British, the late 
Pasha has come in for considerable abuse. 

11. That Hussein Tewfik will never have 
to pay the full penalty is beyond question. 
There are two possible means by which he 
can escape it. The first is in the likelihood 
that by the end of the proceedings it will 
have been decided that Amin Osman Pasha 
was a figure who brought nothing but ill 
to his country, in which case his assassina¬ 
tion was justifiable, and indeed laudible. 
Were such a verdict to be returned, Tewfik 
would, of course, still have to face the other 
charges of the attempted murders of Nahas 
Pasha and British military personnel. But 
these do not carry the death sentence. 

12. The second possibility which has pre¬ 
sented itself as the answer to all of Tewfik’s 
troubles, is that of the proposed Bill to con¬ 
sider certain political crimes as pardonable 
—depending on the circumstances (in other 
words, the party in power). legislation 
for this Bill is under way. 
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13. The trial has once again been post¬ 
poned : this time because a new counsel has 
to read the entire 50,000 files on the case. 
The idea behind these delays appears to be 
in the hope that by protracting the 
hearings, time will be allowed for the 


proposed Bill to be approved by the Senate 
—and Tewfik accordingly freed on the 
strength of it. 

■, . ’ . ij:i; In.u* ' 1 t > 

-19M -January , 1948. * * ‘ ' 
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EGYPT: FOREIGN TRADE 

Sir R. Campbell to Mr. Bevin. {Received 1st March) 


(No. 115 E.) Cairo, 

Sir, 24tA February , 1948. 

With reference to my despatch No. 
568 E. of 26th June, 1947. I have the 
honour to transmit a statement of Egypt’s 
foreign trade by countries for the first six 
months of 1946 and 1947. There has beeu 
considerable delay recently in the publica¬ 
tion of these statistics, those for June 1947 
having only been received a few days ago. 

2. The position at the half year was 
that imports had risen in value by 
£E.6.695,000 and exports by £E. 13,341,000. 
Re-exports were £E.2,493,000 compared 
with £E.2,267.000 during the first six 
months of 1946. The rise in exports had 
improved the trade balance as shown in 
the table below, although the position 
deteriorated later in the year. 

3. As the figures are now somewhat old 
it is not proposed to make a detailed 
analvsis of them, but to leave this until 
the complete statistics for 1947 are issued. 
The following are brief notes of the trend 
of United Kingdom trade with Egypt and 
that of her principal competitors. 

4. Although imports from the United 
Kingdom were practically identical in 
value over the two periods under review 
her actual share of the total trade declined 
from 30 per <ent. to 25*5 per cent. Ou' 1 
purchases from Egypt, on the other hand, 
increased by £E.2.785,00ft in the first six 
months of 1947, raising our percentage of 
the export trade from 17-4 per cent, to 
18-5 per cent. 

5. Imports from the United States were 
also about the same in value in January- 
June 1947 as in the corresponding period 

Jan.-June 

>. 1946 

£E. 

Imports ... ... ... 39,572,000 

Exports and re-exports ... 29,061,000 


of 1946, but the percentage dropped from 
13-2 per cent, to 11-2 per cent. Exports 
to the United States showed a small 
increase. 

6. Imports from Italy were more than 
double those for the first half of 1946, and 
her percentage of total imports rose from 
3 3 per cent, to 8-2 per cent. Her pur¬ 
chases rose by over £E.2 million, the per¬ 
centage being about 15 per cent, in both 
periods. 

7. Chile s exports to Egypt, all nitrate 
of soda, rose from 123,562 metric tons, 
valued at over £E.1.541,000 in January- 
June 1946 to 242.667 metric tons, worth 
£E.2,947.000. in the first half of 1947. 

8. Imports from France showed an 
increase of over £E.2 million, raising her 
share of the total from 1-5 per cent, to 
6 per cent. Those from Belgium were over 
£E.t million up as compared with the first 
six months of 1946 (3-8 per cent, against 
1-7 per cent.). Some other important in¬ 
creases were registered by Ceylon, the 
Netherlands and Spain. Decreases of note 
were in respect of imports from Turkey 
(due to smaller purchases of leaf tobacco), 
India, South Africa (coal) and Canada 
(wheat). 

9. Amongst the principal articles im¬ 
ported which showed substantial increases, 
both by quantity and value, in 1947 were 
tea. oils for soap making, coal, fertilisers, 
timber, artificial silk yarn, woollen fabrics, 
cotton piece-goods, medicines and pharma¬ 
ceutical products, jute sacks, radio sets, 
motor cars and lorries, internal combus¬ 
tion engines and pocket and wrist watches. 
The main decreases were in respect to 

Jan.—June 
1947 

£E. £E. 

46,267,000 + 6,698,000 

42,627, (MW) + 13,5GG.00i> 


Trade balance 


-16,611.000 


- 3,640,000 
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coffee, wheat, beer, cigarettes, common 
soap, paper and newsprint, silk and 
artificial silk fabrics, iron and steel bars, 
tubes and pipes and spare parts for motor 
cars. 

10. The chief variations in exports were 
a rise in raw cotton shipments from 
2.411.112 cantars, valued at £E.18.691,429 
in the first six months of 1946 to 3.823.614 
cantars, valued at £E.34.264.086, in the 
corresponding period of 1947, and some 
increase in exports of onions, salt, cotton¬ 
seed oil and hides and skins. There was. on 
the other hand, a heavy decline in rice ship¬ 


ments from 93.349 metric tons, valued at 
£E.2.738.289, in January-June 1946 to 
7,752 metric tons, valued at £E.242.227, in 
the first half of 1947. Other decreases in 
exports were in respect of dry beans, 
barley, bran, cotton-seed cake, cigarettes, 
fuel oils and flax. 

11. A copy of this despatch is being sent 
to the Commercial Relations and Treaties 
and Export Promotion Departments of the 
Board of Trade and to the British Middle 
East Office. 

I have, &c. 

RONALD CAMPBELL. 


Enclosure in No. 8 
Egypt 

Imports and Exports.—Six Months ending June 1946 and 1947 

/E.OOOs omitted. Including bullion and specie 

Imports from — Exports to — 


Country 

Order in 

Jan. 

J une 

Order in 

Jan. 

June 


1947 

1946 

1947 

1947 

1946 

1947 

United Kingdom . 

1 

11,741 

11,787 

2 

4,663 

7,448 

United States . 

o 

5,230 

5,101 

6 

1,398 

1,547 

Italy * ••• ... ... ... 

3 

1,300 

3,781 

3 

4,043 

6,101 

Chile 

-4 

1,541 

2,947 

9 9 0 

• • • 


France 

5 

611 

2,780 

4 

2,546 

5,225 

Iraq ... ... ... ... 

6 

2,202 

2,047 

22 

45 

90 

Turkey . 

7 

2,207 

1,777 

25 

20 

54 

Belgium . 

8 

698 

1,742 

8 

389 

664 

Ceylon ... . 

9 

561 

1,469 

18 

2,138 

194 

Iran ... ... ... ... 

10 

1,615 

1,289 

• • • 

1 

6 

India ... 

11 

1,312 

905 

1 

3,892 

8,646 

Netherlands. 

12 

77 

862 

16 

57 

308 

Spam ... ... ... ... 

13 

39 

724 

10 

125 

558 

Australia 

14 

567 

721 

15 

230 

423 

Switzerland . 

15 

433 

646 

7 

752 

835 

South Africa . 

16 

1,209 

642 

21 

S3 

103 

Brazil . 

17 

549 

570 

• • • 

2 

20 

Lebanon 

18 

0) 

563 

12 

(*) 

520 

Other countries in Asia ... 

19 

735 

528 

9 0 9 

3 

16 

Norway . 

20 

559 

438 

23 

53 

69 

Other countries in Africa ... 

21 

249 

435 

• 99 

218 

1 

USSR 

• v/» 1\« • • • ••• ••• 

22 

1 

431 

9 9 9 

• 9 9 

9 9 9 

Czechoslovakia . 

23 

6 

361 

5 

320 

2,253 

Canada ... ... ... 

24 

2,269 

327 

24 

8 

59 

Libya. ... 

25 

299 

327 

19 

29 

192 

China ... ... ... ... 

26 

90 

323 

20 

253 

125 

Other British possessions in 
Asia ... ... ... 

27 

696 

277 

26 

108 

45 

Palestine . 

28 

500 

269 

13 

702 

509 

Finland 

29 

174 

264 

• • • 

48 

2 

Cyprus . 

30 

405 

257 

17 

198 

245 

Malta and Gibraltar 

• 99 

6 

8 

9 

279 

606 

Algeria and Tunis . 

9 0 9 

4 

• 99 

11 

342 

547 

Germany . 

9 9 9 

0 9 9 

26 

• • • 

9 0 9 

457 

Japan ... ... ... ... 

9 9 9 

9 0 9 

3 

0 9 9 

9 9 9 

123 

Totals, including other 
countries . 

• 99 

39,572 

46,267 

~ I * 4 * 

• • • 

26,794 

40,135 


J 1 ) Included under 

“ Syria ” in 

1946. 
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J 1649/24/16 No. 9 

CONVERSATION WITH THE EGYPTIAN AMBASSADOR 

Anglo-Egyptian Relations 

Mr. Benin to Sir R. Campbell (Cairo) 


(No. 181) Foreign Office, 

Sir, 8 th March, 1948 

The Egyptian Ambassador asked to see 
me to-day prior to his return to Cairo on 
leave. 

2. I told Amr Pasha that His Majesty's 
Government were very disappointed over 
the Egyptian situation. The course of 
events over the past few months had 
brought them to a point where they felt that 
it was useless to continue talking to the 
Egyptian Government. Whatever they 
tried to do to improve Anglo-Egyptian re¬ 
lations was misinterpreted. I told him that 
we had made many proposals with a view 
to improving the situation, the latest of 
which was our proposal for certain consti¬ 
tutional changes in the Sudan. We had put 
these to the Egyptian Government and 
showed that we were willing to discuss 
them, but, although we understood at one 
stage that our initiative was welcomed and 
might form a basis for discussions, the 
Egyptian Prime Minister had adopted an 
entirely negative attitude even before talks 
could begin. 

3. It was common ground between us that 
Egypt was concerned over her defence. W e 
wished to help over this and thought that 
the Egyptian people were friendly. But it 
seemed that the Egyptian Government 
stood in the way. We had been confronted 
at every turn with an attitude of hostility 
and every approach we made had been re¬ 
buffed. We should therefore have to shape 
our strategy and policy accordingly. The 
Ambassador said he was very sorry for this 
position and he realised the difficulties, but 
he could not understand the attitude ot 
people in Egypt and he hoped to inform 
himself more closely on his return. He 
assured me that all Egyptians were very 
concerned about their future security. He 
would talk very frankly to the King and to 
the Prime Minister, and also to Abdul Iladi 
Pasha, and my views would certainly be 
conveyed to them. He asked me, however, 
what we really wanted from Egypt. 


4. I told Amr Pasha that what we 
wanted was very simple. There were at 
present certain treaty obligations binding 
on us as well as the Egyptians. We were 
ready to modify these and replace our 
present treaty by one of mutual assistance. 
But we insisted upon having the facilities 
necessary for carrying out any obligations 
we undertook, e.g., air-fields, technicians 
and the right of re-entry without any 
quibbling. These were our main require¬ 
ments. We had no desire to retain in 
Egypt the number of troops that were now 
there. We should, however, want to retain 
certain stores which would be needed if 
trouble arose. In other words, we wanted 
certain facilities and security. 

5. When Amr Pasha raised the question 
of training the Egyptian Army, I said that 
we were anxious to train not only the 
Egyptian Army, but the armies of other 
Arab countries efficiently for their own 
defence, including air training. But 
Egvpt apparently did not want this. 

6. When the Ambassador enquired 
whether I had lost faith in the Egyptian 
Government, I replied that ever since I had 
been in office I had followed a policy of 
non-intervention in Egyptian internal 
affairs. He should know, however, that I 
had received strong private representations 
from Egyptians and others on many 
occasions to the effect that I should never be 
able to achieve any good results by working 
with the King. I had been told that I 
should only succeed with the Wafd, with 
whom I could have straight dealings and 
do business. I had always refused to listen 
to such representations since I maintained 
that her internal regime was Egypt's own 
business. But I must confess that the 
course of developments had lent colour to 
the representations which had been made 
to me. 

I am, &c. 

ERNEST BEVIN. 
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J 1773/7/16 No. 10 

PROPOSED SELF-GOYERNMENT IN THE SUDAN 

M. Aly Chawky to Mr. Benin. (Received 15 th March) 


Royal Egyptian Embassy, 

Sir. London. 1 \th March, 1948. 

I am instructed by his Excellency the 
President of the Council of Ministers to 
make to you, on behalf of the Royal Egyp¬ 
tian Government, the following communi¬ 
cation :— 

1. I have received your Excellency’s 
letter dated loth January, 1948, in which 
you proposed that the Egyptian and British 
Governments should appoint representa¬ 
tives to meet forthwith, in a place to be 
determined later, for the purpose of 
examining the provisions of the draft 
ordinance enacting the reforms proposed 
for the closer association of the Sudanese 
with the Central Administration of the 
Sudan. 

2. Sir Robert Howe, Governor-General 
of the Sudan, came to see me in Cairo on 
his way to London and handed me a letter 
dated 5th January, 1948, in which he 
referred to the modifications suggested bv 
the Egyptian Government in connexion 
with these reforms and in which he pointed 
out that the ordinance he is preparing and 
which he hopes to submit to me in draft 
“ will meet most of the modifications sug¬ 
gested.” I was therefore astonished, on 
receiving the project dated 17th February, 
1948, to find that none of the modifications 
suggested was included in the draft 
ordinance. 

3. The Egyptian Government wish to 
call attention to the fact that they have 
already explained that they consented to 
participate in these reforms—while fully 
maintaining their position which had been 
clearly defined before the Security Council, 
namely, the necessity of terminating the 
the existing regime in the Sudan—only 
because they desired that the delay in 
settling the Anglo-Egyptian dispute will 
not retard the progress of the Sudanese on 
the road to self-government. The Egyptian 
Government, have, therefore, noted that the 
modifications they have asked to introduce 

V 

into the proposed regime were such as to 
provide for the Sudanese effective steps on 
the road to self-government; but the pro¬ 


ject, as already pointed out, fails to achieve 
that purpose. 

4. The Egyptian Government have asked 
that the Sudanese be properly and fully 
represented in the Legislative Assembly 
through free elections far removed from the 
influence of administrative authorities 
and that officials should not sit as members 
in this assembly while retaining their 
posts; but the project provides for direct 
elections only in a small number of towns 
and only in respect to ten members. As for 
the rest, who number no less than eighty, 
their choice is made by nomination, or by 
election, whose method is nearer to nomina¬ 
tion rather than proper election. The 
project allowed civil servants—with the 
exception of certain categories—to com¬ 
bine a Government post with the 
assembly’s membership. 

5. The Egyptian Government have asked 
that the opinion of the Legislative 
Assembly should have an appreciable effect 
on legislation submitted to it; the least that 
can be done in this respect would be to 
postpone a rejected legislation until the 
next session. They have also asked that 
the Legislative Assembly should have a 
decisive opinion on the approval or modi¬ 
fication of the budget; the least that can be 
done in this connexion would be that the 
Assembly should have the authority to 
approve taxation. We find, however, that 
the project gives this assembly a purely 
consultative voice on legislation since the 
rejection by the assembly of a legislation 
does not even entail its postponement. We 
find also that the project reduces the reso¬ 
lutions of the assembly into mere recommen¬ 
dations and gives the last word to the 
Governor-General on all questions, finan¬ 
cial or otherwise. Moreover, the assembly’s 
sessions have no fixed period and it is the 
Governor-General who fixes that period at 
his discretion; also it is the Governor- 
General who appoints or approves the 
appointment of the president and vice- 
president of the assembly. He has absolute 
authority to dissolve the assembly when¬ 
ever he chooses. 

6. The Egyptian Government have asked 
that the wide powers vested in the 
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Governor-General by the conference s 
recommendations should be restricted and 
that these pov. r ers should be restrained 
within their proper bounds. It was 
accordingly inferred that the Governor- 
General cannot reject or approve a legis¬ 
lation passed by the legislative assembly 
and the executive council unless the Egyp¬ 
tian Government have ratified its rejection 
or approval; also that the Governor-General 
cannot, the more so, promulgate a legis¬ 
lation on which the executive council and 
legislative assemblv are at variance unless 
the Egyptian Government’s ratification has 
been obtained. No retardation whatsoever 
of the promulgation of laws would be 
entailed by their being subjected to the 
ratification of the Egyptian Government 
since it is possible to circumscribe this rati¬ 
fication by fixing a time after the expiry 
of which the legislation, if no objection 
was raised, may be considered approved. 
We find, however, that the project gives the 
Governor-General unparalleled powers. 
Indeed it even goes further than the 
conference’s recommendations and the 189V) 
agreement itself. The Governor-General, 
according to the draft, can suspend at his 
discretion a legislation passed by both the 
executive council and the legislative 
assembly with no other higher authority 
to control his decision. He may overrule 
any decision made by the majority of the 
executive council and substitute it by his 
own decision therefore; and thereupon the 
decision of the Governor-General shall be 
deemed for all purposes to be the decision 
of the council. He alone has absolute 
authority to appoint Ministers, Under¬ 
secretaries of State, all members of the 
executive council and a considerable 
number of the members of the legislative 
assembly. He also has absolute authority 
to dismiss all members of the executive 
council whenever he chooses. It is he who 
presides over this council and if absent he 
may nominate his deputy to preside over 
it. Thus would the Governor-General com¬ 
bine the powers of heads of States with 
those of heads of Governments and would 
become absolute ruler with practically 
nothing to restrict his authority on all 
matters. 

7 The Egyptian Government has asked 
that the Sudanese should have a share of 
the key-posts in the executive council pre¬ 
paratory to their assuming all these posts 
after the expiry of the transition period of 
three vears. We find, however, that the 


project gives the Sudanese only secondary 
posts and renders them subordinate to 
British chiefs in most cases. Nor does the 
project set a time limit for the assumption 
of all or part of the key-posts by the 
Sudanese. 

8 . It was deemed essential that Egypt 
should undertake an important part in pre¬ 
paring the Sudanese for self-government 
during the transition period so that we 
might help them for the assumption of the 
responsibilities of government later. We 
find, however, that the project refers in no 

way to this question. 

The key-posts of the executive council 
are reserved for the British, the Sudanese 
having, as already pointed out. only 
secondary posts while the Egyptians are 
deprived of undertaking any responsibility 
in that council. This objection cannot be 
rebutted by the argument that there are 
additional members on the council all or 
some of whom may be non-Sudanese, for 
the number of these, according to the draft, 
should not exceed three and in any case they 
are unimportant members to whom no 
administrative work is entrusted and they 
have to content themselves with the member¬ 
ship of the executive council. Moreover, 
the appointment and dismissal of those 
members lie entirely in the hands of the 
Governor-General: how could it be said— 
even granting that some or all of these were 
Egyptians—that Egypt undertakes an im¬ 
portant part in the preparation of the 
Sudanese for self-government ? 

9. The Egyptian Government have asked 
that the proposed regime should ensure 
public freedom and provide for the respect 
of personal freedom, freedom of opinion, 
freedom of faith, freedom of meetings, free¬ 
dom of the press and all other freedoms 
without which the Sudanese cannot live as 
free men and cannot feel secure unless these 
freedoms are ensured for them. We find, 
however, that the project has omitted to 
provide for the safeguarding of these free¬ 
doms and has thus laid them entirely in 
the hands of the Administration to deal 
with them in an arbitrary wav, rather than 
regulate them by law. 

10 . The essential object envisaged by the 
modifications which the Egyptian Govern¬ 
ment wished to introduce into the proposed 
regime is that it should constitute both 
in its basic principles and objectives—a 
transitional regime lasting no more than 
three years during which the Sudanese may 
be trained in self-government through the 
assumption of certain key-posts and 
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through shouldering a part of the respon¬ 
sibilities of Government helped along by 
a few Egyptians while Sudanese public 
opinion representing the elite of freely 
elected Sudanese who are truly representa¬ 
tive of their country exercise supervision 
over them. Thus they will all effectively 
co-operate in directing Government affairs 
until the transition period has expired, on 
which the Sudanese shall take over the full 
responsibilities of administration together 
with all Government posts under the 
common Grown and within the unity of 
the Nile Valley. 

We find, however, that the project fulfils 
none of these. Indeed, it tends, in toto and 
in detail, to extend the Governor-General’s 
authority farther afield and stretch it even 
beyond the provisions of the 1899 Agree¬ 
ment; also it surrounds the Governor- 
General with mere formal bodies, without 
real power and bereft of any authority to 
decide on any matter. Moreover, the pro¬ 
ject has deliberately removed Egyptians 
from all touch with Sudanese affairs and 
excluded them from shouldering an^ 
responsibility as if they were complete 
strangers who care nothing about the 
Sudan. Indeed, the project came to no 
more than to create certain posts of limited 
authority to be given to a number of 
Sudanese chosen by the Governor-General. 
Thus the project falls lamentably short of 
the desired reforms as envisaged bv our 
proposals. 

11 . The Egyptian Government have, 
furthermore, noted that it can be elicited 
from the preamble of the draft ordinance 
that the Governor-General of the Sudan in 
Council, by virtue of the powers vested in 
him by the 1899 Agreement, may enact the 
proposed regime. Doubtless this is abso¬ 
lutely wrong, for it is obvious that the 
Governor-General has no authority in this 
respect. 

Inasmuch as it is certain that the 1899 
Agreement does not create any separate 
international status for the Sudan as dis¬ 
tinct from that of Egypt, it is also certain 
that this agreement does not permit the 
Governor-General taking any measure 


affecting the administrative regime or legal 
status of the Sudan. 

12 . It may be seen from the above that 
the project in question does not fulfil the 
principles enunciated by the Egyptian 
Government and does not eliminate the 
defects pointed out by them, nor does it 
include the essential modifications without 
which the Egyptian Government, as clearly 
stated before, cannot agree to the recom¬ 
mendations. On the contrary, the project 
shows a definite tendency in certain pro¬ 
visions towards restricting the recommen¬ 
dations of the conference, small though they 
may have been, and aims at extending the 
Governor-General's authority, even render¬ 
ing it absolute. 

13. The Egyptian Government wish to 
place on record in this connexion that while 
they are anxious that the Sudanese should 
be accorded the maximum possible share of 
self-government preparatory to their 
assumption in the near future of full 
responsibility, the project submitted by the 
Sudan Government does not provide for the 
Sudanese effective steps on the road to self- 
government. 

14. The Egyptian Government cannot, 
therefore, find in the proposed draft a 
suitable basis for discussion. They cannot 
concede to the request made by the British 
Government of calling together representa¬ 
tives of both Governments for the purpose 
of examining the provisions of this project. 
The meeting of representatives will not be 
productive—as already pointed out in our 
communication of 1 st March.—unless the 
principles enunciated by the Egyptian 
Government are recognised by the British 
Government. 

Finally, the Egyptian Government wish 
to make it clear that their participation in 
drawing up this provisional regime must 
not be taken to mean an acceptance of the 
existing regime in the Sudan, but, on the 
contrary, they fully maintain their view¬ 
point of the necessity of terminating this 
regime. 

I have, &c. 

A. CHAWKY. 

Charge d'Affaires, a.i. 


37680 


c 
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J 1890/1262/16 No. 11 

COMMUNISM IN EGYPT 

Sir R. Campbell to Mr. Bevin. (Received 18 th March) 


(No. 134) Cairo , 

Sir, 10?A March, 1948. 

With reference to my despatch No. 624 
of 17th July, 1947, I have the honour to 
transmit herewith a further memorandum^) 
from the S.S.R. on the development of 
communism in Egypt. 

2 . It seems clear from this memorandum 
that while the Communist movement is more 
or less in its infancy in this country it is 
rapidly gaining strength among the workers 
and students not only in the cities but in 
the provinces. For instance, the movement 
is now said to be actively engaged in estab¬ 
lishing cells in the provinces among the 
fellaheen and has succeeded in enlisting the 
services of a number of Egyptian Govern¬ 
ment and private school teachers for this 
purpose. 

3. A further indication that the move¬ 
ment is gaining ground with corresponding 
confidence is the rather disquieting report 
that the Central Committee of the Demo¬ 
cratic Movement of National Liberation 
have launched an appeal for funds to train 
“ professional revolutionaries and to 
maintain full time party workers. The 
result of this appeal is not yet known but 
it is evident that the Central Committee 
feels that it is becoming firmly established, 
otherwise such an appeal could hardly have 
been made with any hope of success. 

4 . The recent discovery by the Security 
authorities of a foreign section in the 
Democratic Movement of National Libera¬ 
tion is of particular importance in that 
before the existence of this section came to 
light there was no evidence that the various 
groups like the anti-Zionist Jewish League 
were connected with the Democratic Move¬ 
ment of National Liberation, though it was 
known that there was personal contact 
between the leaders. (I reported on the 
activities of the Anti-Zionist Jewish 
League in my despatch No. 993 of 19th 
December, 1947.) 

5. In view of this reported Communist 
activity it was a matter of some surprise 
to learn on enquiry from the S.S.R. that 
despite their efforts the Egyptian Security 
authorities are apparently unable to dis¬ 


cover the headquarters of the Central Com¬ 
mittee of the “Democratic Movement of 
the National Liberation ” or where its 
subsidiary offices, e.g. y the Secretariat and 
the “ Politbureau, are situated. 

6 . In this connexion I would draw atten¬ 
tion to the information given under 
“ Police Measures " on pages 9 and 10 of 
the enclosed memorandum. Since this 
memorandum was prepared, however, the 
Ministry of the Interior has drafted a new 
Bill to enable more effective action to be 
taken against communism, which after first 
being submitted to the Council of State is 
expected to be passed to the Chamber of 
Deputies during the course of the present 
session. It is also reported in the press 
that the Under-Secretary of State in the 
Ministry of the Interior is organising a 
special section in that Ministry to deal with 
communism, the functions of which would 
include centralising information on com¬ 
munism collected from all parts of the 
country and co-ordinating counter-mea¬ 
sures, and that the Parquet may create a 
special section to deal with offences arising 
out of Communist activities on the same 
lines as the section of the Parquet which 
now deals with press offences. (Para¬ 
graph 6 of my Weekly Appreciation tele¬ 
gram No. 30, Saving, of 22nd February, 
1948, refers.) 

7 . An interesting point in the policy of 
the Communists is the encouragement of 
and co-operation with nationalist senti¬ 
ment. Mr. Adolf Berle, who, when 
Assistant Under-Secretary in the United 
States Department of State interested him¬ 
self in Communist activity in the American 
continent, told me in 1942 or 1943 that the 
feature of this activity in Latin American 
countries was that it had begun to work 
through the nationalist section of opinion 
in each. He thought the object of this was 
to create for the post-war period a senti¬ 
ment friendly to Russia amongst those 
posing as putting up a patriotic resistance 
to the “ imperialism ” of the United 
States. It is rather early yet to hazard an 
opinion, whether the nationalist aspect of 
Communist activity in Egypt is likely to 


(*) Not printed 
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result in the production of pro-Russian 
feeling among the masses and whether, if it 
did, the politicians would feel tempted or 
bound to follow such sentiment in their 
foreign policy. 

8 . To sum up, all the information avail¬ 
able to S.S.R. goes to show that communism 
continues to make headway among the 
workers and students in Egypt and that 
unless the Egyptian Government take strin¬ 
gent measures effectively to check it the 


movement can be expected to develop 
rapidly. 

9. I am sending copies of this despatch 
to His Majesty’s representatives in Mos¬ 
cow, Beirut, and Bagdad, the Governor- 
General of the Sudan, British Middle East 
Office, Political Intelligence Centre, Middle 
East, and S.S.R. 

I have, &c. 

RONALD CAMPBELL. 


J 2689/68/16 No. 12 

DISTURBANCES IN ALEXANDRIA 

Sir R. Campbell to Mr. Bevin. (Received 21 st April) 


(No. 196. Secret) 

Sir, Cairo, 16 th April, 1948. 

With reference to my telegram No. 
428 of 7th April, I have the honour to 
transmit herewith a copy ( l ) of a despatch 
from His Majesty’s Consul-General at 
Alexandria, reporting on the police strike 
and riots in that city on 5th and 6th April. 

2 . Information reaching me from other 
reliable sources generally confirms Mr. 
Summerhayes's estimate of the situation, 
and, in particular his account of the 
behaviour of the Egyptian army. There 
is no doubt that on many occasions soldiers 
took advantage of the general confusion to 
join in the looting, and that on occasion 
soldiers showed themselves hardly less 
ready to fire on innocent onlookers in houses 
whence the mob alleged that there had 
been shooting than to take action against 
the looters and rioters themselves. Indeed 
it seems clear that, although the mob 
started out primarily in search of loot, the 
riots might easily have developed into a 
concerted attack on foreigners and foreign 
property with the army turning a blind eye. 
It was largely thanks to the return of the 
police to duty on the second day of the 
riots that this did not happen. The action 
ot the police officers in leaving the city open 
to the mob (and their seniors must have 
known well how the Alexandria rowdies 
behave when there is no one to control them) 
was criminally irresponsible, but it must 
be said on their behalf that they appear 
to have played no part whatever in inciting 
the mob to do violence. 

3. It is difficult to say what part the 
Communists played in all this. There is 


no evidence that they were behind the police 
strike or that they directly instigated mob 
violence—the police had genuine grievances 
enough to explain their action, and the 
Alexandria mob needs no outside 
encouragement when there is a chance of 
getting loot with impunity. There are, 
however, credible reports that Communist 
and anti-foreign slogans were shouted by 
the crowd as they went about their work, 
and that the temper of the rioters was as 
much anti-capitalist as anti-foreign; and 
it is certainly the fact that foreign estab¬ 
lishments were not, as in previous riots, 
deliberately selected for attack. The 
deduction thus is that the Communists 
were not originally responsible for the 
trouble, but did their best with some success 
to exploit it once it had started. 

^ 4. His Majesty’s Consul-General came to 
Cairo to report to me personally on these 
disturbances when order had been restored, 
and as a result of what he told me, I 
decided that it would be well for me to 
represent to the Egyptian Minister for 
Foreign Affairs my concern at the situation 
which had arisen and the way in which it 
had been handled and at the possibility of 
a recurrence in the future with more serious 
consequences for British lives and property. 
My American colleague arranged to take 
similar action: the French Ambassador 
addressed a written, though I understand 
informal communication to the Ministry for 
Foreign Affairs; the Italian Minister has 
spoken unofficially to Khashaba Pasha and 
the Greek Minister has, I understand, 
spoken similarly to the Under-Secretary at 
the Ministry for Foreign Affairs. 
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5. 1 accordingly raised this question 
with Khashaba Pasha on 11th April. I 
said that I was not acting on instructions 
but that on a personal and friendly basis 
I wished to ask him for assurances regard¬ 
ing the protection of British lives and 
property in Alexandria. I told his 
Excellency of Mr. Summerhayes's appre¬ 
hensions on this score and emphasised how 
easily the disturbances could have turned 
into an attack upon foreigners and foreign 
property. I also mentioned the likelihood 
of a further police strike, and asked him 
whether in that event he was satisfied that 
the army could be relied on to deal 
effectively with the situation. 

6. The Minister for Foreign Affairs took 
an optimistic and even complacent line, 
though he admitted that for two nights 
the Government had been extremely 
anxious. He said that the Govern¬ 
ment were fullv alive to the situation 
and would take all possible measures 
to protect foreigners. He did not 
believe that there was any danger of the 
police striking again in the immediate 
future, but if they did he was satisfied that 
the army would play its part. He 
maintained that the fundamental cause of 
the trouble was the economic situation and 
the fact that wages had not yet gone up 
with the rising cost of living. When I 
suggested that in the case of the police the 
exigencies of present economic conditions 
were surely aggravated by the fact that 
they had for many years been underpaid, 
Khashaba Pasha would have none of this 
and maintained that many had been given 
better jobs and promotion had been made 
easier, but that the police officers were now 
making extravagant demands beyond all 
reason. I took note of his Excellency’s 
assurances and added that there would no 
doubt be claims from British subjects in 
respect of damage to property to which, if 
well-founded, we might find it necessary 
to give official support. Khashaba Pasha 
said that there would be no need for this 
since just claims would receive just treat¬ 
ment. I have, however, asked Mr. 
Summerhayes to let me have a detailed list 
of all claims and shall do all in my power 
to hold the Minister to his word. 

7. I also mentioned the Alexandria riots 
to the Head of the Royal Cabinet when I 
met him later on the same day. Abdel Hadi 
Pasha seemed even more complacent than 
the Minister for Foreign Affairs, though 
in this connexion it must be remembered 


that he is an old friend and loyal political 
supporter of Nokrashi. He can hardly be 
unaware of the intensification of resent¬ 
ment among the police officers against the 
King and Nokrashi Pasha, and also against 
the army, which has resulted from the 
clumsy handling of this affair by the Palace 
and the Government in its various stages. 
He said with a gesture that the matter was 
finished and, when I spoke of the possi¬ 
bility of the police coming out again in 
the near future, he maintained that they 
would never do so. 

8. As regards the future, there is little 
that I can add to my telegram No. 428. 
The situation is uneasy and not the least 
disturbing factor is the apparent com¬ 
placency of those in high authority. Well 
informed observers, both British and 
Egyptian, all agree in predicting the 
probability of further and even more 
determined strike action by the police in 
Cairo and Alexandria, and probably 
throughout the country as well, unless the 
Government take quick action to meet at 
least some of their demands. There are as 
yet no signs that the Government intend 
to do this, and indeed it is difficult for 
them to make concessions to those who have 
backed their demands with open mutiny. 
It is impossible to foretell the consequences 
of a further large-scale police strike, but it 
seems safe to predict that they would at 
least be even more serious than on the 
previous occasion; and, in such an eventu¬ 
ality, whether or not the army took effective 
action against the police strikers, I have 
little confidence in Khashaba’s assurances 
that they would be able effectively to protect 
British lives and property. Moreover, as 
some astute observers, both foreign and 
Egyptian, have observed, the Government 
have now placed themselves completely in 
the hands of the army, where there is 
known to exist, both among junior officers 
and the rank and file, much dissatisfaction 
about pay and conditions of service in 
which respects matters are admittedly 
worse than in the police. There is little 
doubt that many junior army officers are 
aware of the new strength of their bargain¬ 
ing position. 

I am sending a copy of his despatch to 
His Majesty s Consulate-General at 
Alexandria. 

I have, &c. 

(For the Ambassador), 

R. L. SPEAIGHT 


- 
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J 2721/771/16 No. 13 

TRIAL OF ASSASSINS OF AMIN OSMAN PASHA 


Sir R. Campbell to Mr. Bevin. 

•(No. 195. Confidential) Cairo, 

Sir, 15 th April, 1948. 

With reference to Mr. Chapman- 
Andrews’s despatch No. 59 of 28th 
January, 1948, regarding the trial of the 
terrorists accused of the murder of the late 
Amin Osman Pasha and of attacks on 
British Services personnel, I have the 
honour to report that when the trial was 
resumed on 10th April the Assistant 
Public Prosecutor introduced into his case 
for the prosecution a vehement denuncia¬ 
tion of British policy in Egypt, with 
particular reference to the events of 4th 
February, 1942, stigmatising Great Britain 
as the “ foreign serpent whose policy is to 
divide and rule.’’ I enclose herewith an 
extract(‘) from the Egyptian Gazette of 
11th April reporting this highly objection¬ 
able diatribe, which constitutes a most 
provocative incursion into politics on the 
part of a senior legal authority, quite apart 
from the fact that it must obviously have 
been intended to influence the court in 
mitigation of the crimes in question. 

2. It happened that I had an appoint¬ 
ment for an interview on other matters 
with the Minister for Foreign Affairs on 
the following morning. I took the oppor¬ 
tunity to tell his Excellency that I had been 
shocked and disgusted by the Assistant 
Public Prosecutor’s speech in the trial of 
those accused of political crimes. I read 
him out some of the phrases used by Maitre 
Anwar Habib and told him of the latter’s 
reference to 4th February. I said that the 

m V 

remarks in general amounted to an invita¬ 
tion to the court to acquit the accused, 
which seemed to me a curious proceeding on 
the part of the prosecuting counsel. But 
specific remarks made by him were a direct 
incitement to murder British people. He 
knew from past events, and by the recent 
assassination of Khasindar Bev, where this 
sort of thing led. Apart from this I had. 
as British representative, a particular 
interest in this trial, sine* those accused of 
the murder of Amin Osman Pasha were 
also under suspicion of several murderous 
attacks on British subjects with fire-arms 
and grenades, both here and in Alexandria. 
Khashaba Pasha seemed unaware of this, 
for he at first corrected me by saying “ not 

(•) Not 


(Received 22 nd April) 

of attacks on British subjects, but on per¬ 
sons such as myself who wish and are likely 
to remain friends of Great Britain.’’ I 
said the trial had dragged on in a way that 
shocked British opinion. Khashaba Pasha 
expressed great regret and disapproval of 
Maitre Habib’s speech, and in general of 
the political turn given to the trial at an 
earlier stage, when Nahas Pasha, &c., were 
called as witnesses. He said it was a bad 
way of administering justice. He agreed 
that Habib’s remarks were particularly 
reprehensible, coming from the represen¬ 
tative of the Government, and promised to 
take the matter up. 

3. That same morning, w r hen the trial 
was resumed, the Public Prosecutor dis¬ 
sociated the case for the Crown from the 
political outburst of his junior colleague on 
the previous day. A translation^) of his 
statement as reported in A l Ahram is 
enclosed herewith. According to press 
reports, this disavowal raised a storm of 
protest in the court on the part of the 
defendants and their counsel, including 
Makram Ebeid Pasha, who demanded that 
the Public Prosecutor’s remarks should not 
be recorded. According to the press the 
commotion was such that the President sus¬ 
pended the session for a time, and on its 
resumption declared that the court would 
not be influenced by what had been said. 

4. Subsequently, the Public Prosecutor is 
reported to have explained to journalists 
that his junior colleague's references to the 
British were a premise incompatible with 
his conclusion and implied extenuation 
when, from the legal point of view, he 
demanded that the accused should be 
hanged. The Public Prosecutor added that 
his objections to this were of a purely 
legalistic nature and he denied the sugges¬ 
tion that his intervention had been 
prompted by any other party. 

5. I referred to this matter again this 
morning, when the Minister for Foreign 
Affairs paid me a visit. I said I had been 
glad to read of the Public Prosecutor’s 
remarks in court. Khashaba Pasha said 
he, too. had been glad. The Public Prose¬ 
cutor had been making them at the moment 
when I was speaking to himself, and on his 
own initiative, in the interest of the proper 
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conduct of the proceedings in a trial of this 
kind. I went on to say that what I should 
much have liked to happen would have been 
a statement by a Minister, e.g., the Minister 
of Justice, that references to political 
matters such as the Assistant Public Prose¬ 
cutor had allowed himself were, apart from 
anything else, dangerous as encouraging 
criminal zealots to think that they could 
commit political murder with impunity. 
His Excellency replied that it would be very 
difficult for a Minister to make such a state¬ 
ment since it would appear that he was 
trying to protect his own skin ! He thought 
the Public Prosecutor’s repudiation of his 
junior had been understood as a corrective 
of the danger I had mentioned. I said that 
the way in which the trial had been allowed 
to drag on was generally felt to encourage 
political criminals. Khashaba Pasha 
replied that he much deprecated all the 
delays which he thought unjustified, and he 


had said so when he was Minister of 
Justice. Unfortunately, the judge in 
charge of the case was a weak man who 
seemed to be frightened of something. It 
was not possible to remove the case from 
his court. But it was because of his 
unsatisfactory conduct of the case that he 
(his Excellency) had appointed the late 
Khasindar Bev—a courageous man and a 
single-minded lawyer—as president of 
another court to which all subsequent 
political criminal cases had been referred. 
Khasindar Bev, as I have had the honour to 
report in other communications, was 
recently assassinated. 

I should be grateful if the remarks of the 
Minister for Foreign Affairs recorded in 
the latter part of the immediately pre¬ 
ceding paragraph of this despatch could be 
treated as strictly confidential. 

I have. &c. 

• RONALD CAMPBELL. 


J 3002/7/G No. 14 

CONVERSATION BETWEEN THE SECRETARY OF STATE AND THE 

EGYPTIAN AMBASSADOR 

Self-Government in the Sudan 

Mr. Bevin to Sir R. Campbell (Cairo) 


(No. 302) Foreign Office, 

gj r 29 th April, 1948. 

As I informed you briefly in my telegram 
No. 586. the Egyptian Ambassador came 
to see me on 29th April to discuss the 
question of the Sudan. Amr Pasha said 
that following his recent conversations 
with Mr. Wright he had been informed by 
Cairo that day that they were hoping that 
His Majesty's Government would now send 
a reply to the Egyptian note of 11th March. 
They were now prepared to set up a com¬ 
mittee. which might be composed of one 
Egyptian and one British representative, 
to discuss the Ordinance and also the 
suggestions which had emerged on our side 
in the course of recent discussions. They 
hoped that Mr. Chapman Andrews would 
be the British representative. The 
Egyptian representative would probably be 
Nasr Bey. The committee might meet in 
Cairo. They agreed that the committee 
should be charged to conclude its work 
within three weeks. 

2. Amr Pasha went on to say that one 
outstanding obstacle was the number and 


status of Egyptians who might be nomina¬ 
ted by the Governor-General to his Execu¬ 
tive Council. He feared it would be 
impossible for the Egyptian Government or 
for Egyptian public opinion to accept less 
than parity with British subjects on the 
Council. This would mean four Egyptian 
members to balance the four British mem¬ 
bers. The Egyptian Government felt very 
strongly that there was a lack of Egyptians 
of the requisite calibre now working in the 
Sudan, and they would wish to be able to 
recommend the names of Egyptians from 
Egypt to fill the posts. Amr Pasha had 
previously informed Mr. W right that the 
Egyptian Government would agree to 
nomination by the Governor-General, who 
would thus have the right of rejecting per¬ 
sons whom he might consider to be 
unsuitable. 

3. I told Amr Pasha that I disliked the 
idea of bringing in from outside persons 
who would not be qualified by training or 
experience to work in the Sudan. If the 
Egyptians had this right His Majesty s 
Government might be exposed to pressure 
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to appoint British subjects in the same 
way. This would be a retrograde step. 
But however this might be I left him under 
no illusion that there was any question of 
the Governor-General being able to appoint 
more than two Egyptians. The Sudanese 
themselves would never accept this. In any 
case it was not the function of members of 
the Executive Council to represent the 
views of the British or of the Egyptian 
Government. They were servants of the 
Sudan. It would be on the two new com¬ 
mittees, namely, the Anglo- Egyptian- 
Sudanese Committee to supervise progress 
in the Sudan towards self-government, and 
the Anglo-Egyptian Committee to super¬ 
vise elections, that the views of the British 
and Egyptian Governments should be 
formulated. Under our suggestions the 
Egyptian Government would have complete 
equality and parity on these committees. 
In this way their desire to participate on 
an equal footing in supervision of progress 
towards self-government in the Sudan 
would be met and fully met. 

4. For the rest, I was prepared to send a 
reply to the Egyptian note of 11th March. 
It was agreed that the form of the reply 


should be further discussed with Amr 
Pasha. I was also prepared to agree to the 
committee as now proposed. (I have since 
informed Amr Pasha that I am anxious 
that the committee should not work in the 
glare of publicity and under political 
pressure, and that I am leaving it to you 
to discuss and settle with the Egyptian 
Government whether Cairo is in fact the 
best venue or whether some quiet place in 
Egypt would be preferable.) It was most 
important to ensure that, as the Egyptian 
Government themselves had now agreed, 
the committee should finish its work within 
three weeks. 

5. I concluded by saying to Amr Pasha 
that I had now given a favourable response 
to the Egyptian suggestions. I hoped that 
the Egyptian Government would recipro¬ 
cate and would concentrate upon the early 
and successful conclusion of the work of the 
committee. We had gone to the limit to 
meet Egyptian wishes and success or 
failure now lay in their hands. 

6. I am sending a copy of this despatch 
to the Governor-General at Khartum. 

I am, &c. 

ERNEST BEVIN. 


J 2972 7/16 No. 15 

SUDANESE SELF-GOVERNMENT 

Mr. Bevin to Abdel Fattah Amr Pasha 


Foreign Office, 

Your Excellency, 1st May, 1948. 

1 have given most careful consideration 
to the views contained in the note of the 
Egyptian Charge d Affaires in London of 
11th March. It is the earnest desire of 
His Majesty’s Government to reach an 
agreement with the Egyptian Government 
on this issue. I am happy to learn that it 
is not the intention of the Egyptian Govern¬ 
ment to close the door of understanding. 
I am writing to your Excellency now in the 
same spirit, and with the confident hope 
that a happy solution will be reached which 
will be acceptable to both our Governments. 

I have the honour to inform your 
Excellency that the Governor-General has 
carefully re-examined the terms of the pro¬ 
posed Ordinance in the light of the views 
expressed by the Egyptian Government. 
The Ordinance in its final form embodies 
a number of amendments specially intended 
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to meet the criticisms by the Egyptian 
Government of the original proposals. 

It has been suggested that the effect of 
the Ordinance would be to confer upon the 
Governor-General powers which he does 
not at present possess. I am able to assure 
vour Excellency that this is not the inten¬ 
tion or meaning of the Ordinance. I hope 
that this assurance that the Ordinance does 
not, as had apparently been understood, 
involve any enlargement of the Governor- 
General's powers will help to bring our 
views closer together. 

His Majesty’s Government have given 
special thought to the desire of the 
Egyptian Government, as expressed in 
paragraph 8 of the note of 11th March, 
from the Egyptian Charge d’Affaires in 
London, that Egypt should undertake an 
important part in preparing the Sudanese 
for self-government during the transition 
period. His Majesty’s Government have 
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certain suggestions to make in response to 
the wishes of the Egyptian Government. 

His Majesty's Government are happy to 
learn that the Egyptian Government are in 
agreement that a committee should be set 
up forthwith, which will consist of one 
Egyptian and one British representative, 
with the object of reaching agreement on 
the question of the Ordinance. The com¬ 
mittee may also talk over suggestions which, 


as stated in paragraph 4 above, His 
Majesty's Government have had it in mind 
to discuss. His Majesty's Government are 
also glad that the two Governments are in 
agreement that the committee should con¬ 
clude its work within a very short time and 
not later than three weeks. 

I have, &c. 

ERNEST BEVIN. 


J 3617/771/16 No. 16 

» * f 

MURDER OF AMIN OSMAN PASHA 

/ ^ Jt* * m r- . Jfc -•« » I A - 

Defence of Hussein Tawfik 

Sir R. Campbell to Mr. Be tin. (Received '21th May) 


(No. 262) Cairo, 

Sir, '20th May, 1948. 

With reference to my despatch No. 195 
(53/5/48) of 15th April, regarding the 
trial of the terrorists accused of the murder 
of the late Amin Osman Pasha and of 
attacks on British service personnel. 1 have 
the honour to report that further state¬ 
ments have been made by Maitre Rushdy 
and Maitre Aly el Khoshkhany when 
pleading on behalf of their client Hussein 
Tawfik, the principal accused. 

2. The burden of the defence is that 
Hussein Tawfik is mentally deranged and 
therefore not wholly responsible for his 
actions; also that he was very much 
influenced by the 4th February, 1942, 
incident, in connexion with which counsel 
for the defence continues to stress the 
patriotic motives underlying the actions of 
the accused. According to press reports on 
subsequent sittings of the court, defence 
counsel pleaded that Hussein Tawfik, and 
the other youths now standing trial, had 
acted in self-defence. This plea was 
challenged bv the president of the court, 
who asked counsel if he could substantiate 
his claim. Maitre Khoshkhany replied 
that he would deal with the question of 
self-defence in the course of his pleadings, 
and he quoted statements made by Nokrashi 
Pasha on the results that were bound to 
follow from the continued presence of 
British troops in Egypt. He added that 
Nokrashi Pasha had declared that “ the 
occupation of Egypt by the British would 
not only be a menace to the country but 
would bring about a revolution. Occupa¬ 


tion was hateful and bound to cause 
constant friction.” 

3. In another statement Maitre 
Khoshkhany even went so far as to say, 
in effect, that Amin Osman Pasha, whom 
he called “ an agent of the British Empire 
and one of its most faithful and loyal 
servants,” was himself a murderer and that 
his potential victims were innocent youths 
and ardent patriots. Furthermore, he 
urged that Islamic law forbade punishment 
of any action taken in defence of the 
fatherland or the head of the State. He 
argued that Hussein Tawfik, by his actions, 
had defended his country. 

4. Referring to the attempt on the life 
of Corporal Young, Maitre Khoshkhany 
said that this non-commissioned officer in 
giving evidence had stated that the man 
who attacked him was of dark complexion, 
while Hussein Tawfik was fair. Nor coujd 
the fact that bicycles, identical to those 
used in the crime, had been found in the 
houses of some of the accused be taken as 
proof that the attacker was Hussein 
Tawfik. 

5. With regard to the attack on Corporal 
Miller, Maitre Khoshkhany said there was 
no proof that the car used belonged to 
Tawfik Ahmed Pasha, father of the 
principal accused, as alleged by the chief 
of the political police. 

6. At one stage of the trial the presiding 
judge said that the court had heard quite 
enough about the 4th February incident. 
This statement much annoyed Maitre 
Khoshkhany, who retorted angrily that he 
based his whole defence on what he 
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described as “ the official minutes of the 
4th February meeting.” 

7. In winding up the case for the defence 
of Hussein Tawfik, Maitre Khoshkhany 
alleged that the prosecution and the 
political police had used all kinds of under¬ 
hand methods to obtain evidence and con¬ 
fessions from the accused. He therefore 
claimed that the evidence was inadmissible, 


having been obtained by coercion, and he 

Q *7 

asked the court to release the accused who, 
he said, had already suffered enough. 

8. Pleadings by defence counsel on 
behalf of the other accused now standing 
trial continue. 

I have, &c. 

RONALD CAMPBELL. 


J 3975/7/16 No. 17 

CONVERSATION BETWEEN THE SECRETARY OF STATE AND THE 

EGYPTIAN AMBASSADOR 

Self-Government in Sudan 

Mr. Bevin to Sir R. Campbell (Cairo) 


(No. 393) Foreign Office, 

Sir, 3rd June, 1948. 

I asked the Egyptian Ambassador to 
come and see me this afternoon, 3rd June, 
about the Sudan. 

2. I told Amr Pasha that the Cabinet 
had this morning endorsed the agreement 
reached at that level between yourself and 
the Egyptian Foreign Minister. But we 
could go no further. Opinion in this 
country and not least in the House of 
Commons was already restive and critical 
of the delay in the introduction of practical 
steps towards self-government in the Sudan 
on the lines already agreed upon by the 
Sudanese leaders themselves. The point 
had now been reached where further 
delay would be considered wholly 
unfair and unjustifiable. In an 
attempt to meet Egyptian wishes we 
had made a series of suggestions which 
went even beyond the general conception 
here of what was right. Now that the 
Cabinet in London had endorsed these 
suggestions it was our earnest hope that 
the Egyptian Government would endorse 
them on their side and thus enable a new 
chapter of co-operation to be opened be¬ 
tween us and the Sudanese. Such co¬ 
operation was more than ever desirable in 
view of the general situation in the Middle 
East and in the world. We and the 
^gYP 1 * 8118 needed each other. With so 
many common interests, and with so many 
wide issues at stake it would surely be un¬ 
wise to miss the opportunity of a fair 
compromise in order to start the Sudanese 
on the road to self-government. We wished 
to assure the Egyptian Government of our 
deep desire for agreement and collaboration 
with them over the Sudan, as over all 


matters. If we could only find common 
ground over the Sudan we believed that 
any other differences between us would be 
immeasurably easier to solve. 

3. I said that I wanted to emphasise 
once again that by our suggestion of equal 
membership in the Tripartite Committee to 
supervise the progress of the Sudan to¬ 
wards self-government and on the Bipart¬ 
ite Committee to supervise elections, we 
were offering Egypt the full equality of 
status she had asked for. It was in our 
view quite wrong to regard equality of 
status as arising at all in connexion with 
membership of the Executive Council, since 
members of the Executive Council were not 
national representatives but servants of the 
Sudan Government irrespective of their 
nationality. The fact that there were 
British subjects now in high position in the 
Sudan service from whom members of the 
Executive Council could be taken was the 
result of events since 1924 with which we 
were all familiar. We could not undo 
history but could only take the situation 
as it is. We and the Egyptians had agreed 
to promote self-government in the Sudan 
and an essential part of this process was 
the substitution of Sudanese for either 
British or Egyptians. In due course all 
posts would be taken over by Sudanese and 
the persons on the Executive Council of 
British or Egyptian nationality was only a 
temporary phase. I felt that full justice 
had never been given on the Egyptian side 
to these considerations and begged them 
earnestly to take them into account. 

4. I made it plain to Amr Pasha that we 
had already induced the Governor-General 
to withhold promulgation of the Ordinance 
in the face of growing pressure from the 
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Sudanese themselves much longer than he 
felt that the interests of the Sudan re¬ 
quired. We should not be justified in main¬ 
taining this pressure for more than a few 
days longer. We fully appreciated that the 
Egyptian Foreign Minister who was, we 
understood, returning to Cairo from 
Amman to-day, would wish to discuss the 
matter further with his colleagues. We 
did not like talking about time-limits and 
we certainly did not wish to be minatory or 
arbitrary. But we had both agreed that our 
negotiators about the Sudan should report 
to us definitely on or about 20th May. Two 
weeks more had gone by and to show our 
desire for agreement we had made yet 
another suggestion to the Egyptians, 
namely to retommend to the Governor- 
General that the Senior Egyptian military 
representative in the Sudan should sit on 
the Executive Council ex officio whenever 
defence matters were discussed. Although 
the Egyptian Foreign Minister had agreed 


we still did not know the decision of the 
Council of Ministers. If we did not hear 
by the evening of Sunday 6th June, that 
the Egyptian Government endorsed the 
agreement as we had done ourselves we 
should have no alternative but to regard our 
negotiations as having failed. This would 
be a tragedy which we would deeply deplore 
and which I still trusted would not arise. 

5. Amr Pasha said that he would inform 
his Government. He shared mv hope that 
the agreement would now be approved on 
both sides. 

6. I told Amr Pasha as he was leaving 
'that I knew that he personally had spared 
no effort to promote a friendly agreement 
and that I much appreciated all that he had 
done. 

7. I am sending a copy of this despatch 
to the Governor-General at Khartoum. 

I am. &c. 

ERNEST BEVIN. 


J 3930/ lp8/16 No. 18 

EGYPT: ANNUAL REPORT, ECONOMIC (A), 1947 

Sir R. Campbell to Mr. Benin. (Received 7th June) 


(No. 279 E.) Cairo, 

Sir, Is* June, 1948. 

With reference to Foreign Office circular 
No. UE 4189/3918/53 of 3rd October, 1945, 
I have the honour to transmit herewith my 
Annual Economic (A) Report for the 
year 1947. 

2. Copies of this despatch and its 
enclosure have been sent to the Commercial 
Relations and Treaties and Export 
Promotion Departments of the Board of 
T rade. 

Ha vp At 1 

RONALD CAMPBELL. 


Enclosure in No. 18 
Egypt 

Annual Report, Economic (.1), for 1947 

The most significant feature of the year 
from the financial and economic point of 
view was the departure of Egypt from the 
sterling area following on the Anglo- 
Egyptian financial agreement of 30th June 
regulating the use of Egypt’s sterling 


balances. This involved the setting up of 
exchange control and import and export 
licensing systems, which were slow in func¬ 
tioning. The suspension of convertibility 
of sterling into dollars on 20th August 
completely upset Egyptian plans to switch 
over for supplies and contracts to the 
United States to mark a further step in 
reducing their dependence on the I nited 
Kingdom. Now the trend has been reversed 
and the Egyptians plan to obtain every¬ 
thing they can from the sterling area even 
at higher prices. Egypt’s precipitate 
action in leaving the sterling area is now 
generally recognised as a hi under, but for 
reasons of prestige the present Government 
is unable to ask to be readmitted. 

The Egyptian desire for self-assertion 
found further expression in nationalistic 
provisions of a new company law which 
was rushed through Parliament in dis¬ 
regard of assurances given by members of 
the Cabinet. This law. with its provisions 
for the gradual Egyptianisation of limited 
liability companies established or operating 
in this country, has already greatly affected 
the problem of the continued employment of 
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British subjects in Egypt. These, in¬ 
cluding the Maltese and Cypriot com¬ 
munities. number some 30,000, and the 
problem had already become acute following 
large dismissals of British civilian workers 
by the British forces when they evacuated 
Cairo and Alexandria for the Canal Zone 
early in the year. The future of the com¬ 
munity, now that it has become virtually 
impossible for firms to engage non- 
Egyptian personnel, presents a very grave 
problem. The new law has also had the 
effect of holding up the Royal decrees for 
the constitution of new Societes Anonymes 
Egyptiennes, no such decrees having been 
promulgated since October 1947. 

The Egyptian Government also mani¬ 
fested its desire to go elsewhere than to the 
United Kingdom for large public works 
contracts bv disregarding the lowest tender 
put in for the hydro-electric- plant at 
Aswan Dam by a British group which had 
spent many years' work on the project. 
Contracts were placed with Swedish and 
Swiss firms, and it was intended to order 
the penstocks and intake works in the 
I nited States. The order for switchgear 
was offered to a British firm, which was 
unable, however, to promise delivery. As 
far as it is possible to judge at present, it 
would appear unlikely that much progress 
will be made with the scheme in the near 
future. 

This is not the only ease in which British 

V 

tenders have been the lowest and have not 
been accepted. As a result British con¬ 
tractors are not showing interest in all the 
Egyptian calls for public tender, and it is 
significant that not a single British firm 
tendered for the Edfina barrage, a contract 
worth £3£ million : this is the first time 
that a major Nile control project has not 
interested British firms. This contract was 
awarded to a Czechoslovak firm, which was 
unable to finance it and then disposed of it 
to a French-Dutch consortium. Two of the 
reasons whv British firms are charv of 
tendering are that the Egy ptians refuse to 
admit a price variation clause and have 
dispensed with the services of independent 
consulting engineers. 

The cholera epidemic of the autumn of 
1947 caused serious hold-ups in the move¬ 
ment of goods, more particularly in exports 
of cotton. 

The cost-of-living figure showed a small 
decline during the first six months of the 
year but rose again from July onwards, 
falling by only 4-6 points between January 
and December (280-2 as compared with 


284 -8). The continued high level of prices, 
and shorter working hours in certain 
industries with lower wages, led to con¬ 
siderable unrest in the lower-salaried ranks 
of Government officials and to serious 
strikes in local industries, particularly in 
the textile mills. 

The general situation of the country,how¬ 
ever. remained prosperous and money is still 
plentiful in the business world and with the 
landed classes. Lower down in the scale, 
however, there was no change for the better 
in the living conditions of the fellaheen and 
no appreciable improvement in the wage 
scales of labour and Government employees. 
Land rents continue to be high and the rise 
in raw cotton prices came too late to be of 
any benefit to the small cultivator, who is 
obliged by economic, necessity to sell his 
cotton as soon as it is picked—sometimes 
before. I he profits of the 25 per cent, rise 
in cotton prices between September and 
December 1947 and of the continued and 
steeper rise during the first few months of 
1948, have gone into the pockets of cotton 
exporting houses and speculators; while the 
Government has of course also made big 
gains on sales from their stocks of cotton 
which were purchased at low prices from 
1942 onwards to support the market. 

As is the case in many other countries, 
Egypt is suffering from inflation caused by 
an excess of purchasing power over the 
amount of goods available, particularly 
cheap goods within the limited means of the 
vast majority of the population. 

United Kingdom exports to Egypt have 
been meeting very strong competition from 
continental Europe and the United States. 
Whilst for the first half of 1947 our exports 
to Egypt, reached the fairly satisfactory 
total of £E.ll-8 million (25 per cent.) out 
of the total of £E.46-3 million, we did not 
share in the increased value of imports 
which occurred in the second half of the 
year and of the final total of £E.104 million, 
the United Kingdom share was only 
£E.23 million (22 per cent, as compared 
with the 1946 share of 30 per cent.). 

The provisional most-favoured-nation 
commercial convention between Egypt and 
the United Kingdom which has been in 
existence since 1930 was again renewed for 
one year. No approach was made towards 
the negotiation of an Establishment Treaty 
during the year. 

Although a reference was made in the 
Speech from the Throne at the opening of 
the new Parliamentary session in November 
1947 to the project for the nationalisation 
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of the National Bank of Egypt or its trans¬ 
formation into a central bank (or alterna¬ 
tively the creation of a new State bank), 
the question still remains in abeyance. 

A law was passed during the 1946-47 
Parliamentary session (Law No. 129 of 
1947) which laid down new and more 
stringent regulations for the grant of con¬ 
cessions to companies operating public 
utilities in this country. 

The general tendency of the stock 
exchanges was firm and quotations showed 
little change over the year. The spot cotton 
market was from the opening of the new 
new season in September very bullish. 
Local speculators made a corner in the 
qualities required for the United Kingdom 
and France, and the Government refused 
our request to put substantial quantities 
from their stocks on the market, with the 
result that prices, already high, doubled in 
January 1948 and were quite out of line 
with the trend in other cotton markets. 

The British Supply Mission (Middle 
East) which had taken over the functions of 
the Middle East Supply Centre, closed 
down at the beginning of the year. Its 
remaining functions were taken over by the 
Commercial Secretariat. 


II.—Finance 

B J t s i 7 l * 

(i) Budgets 

The 1947-48 budget estimates were 
briefly mentioned in the Annual Report 
Economic A for 1946. Owing to the re¬ 
adjustment of the financial year, which now 
begins on 1st March, they covered ten 
months only and were as follows :— 

V 

£E. 

Expenditure ... ... 198,257,800 

Revenue ... ... ... 94,175,500 

Deficit 1 ) . 9.082,300 

( l ) To be met from the General Reserve Fund 
(of which £E.8.514.500 for works included in the 
Five-Year Flan). 

Final figures are not yet available of the 
Government’s actual revenue and expendi- 
turee during this period, but at the 31st 
January, 1948, revenue had reached 
£E.84 3 million and expenditure £E.65-3 
million, and judging from the final returns 
of recent years, the estimated deficit was 
probably wiped out. 

The estimates for 1948-49 (for a full 
twelve months again) were presented to 


Parliament early in 1948 and are now 
being discussed. They are as follows :—* 

£E 

Expenditure ... 183,055,000 

Revenue ... ... ... 122,965,600 

Deficit r) . 10,089,400 

( 2 ) To be met from the General Reserve Fund 
and represents the sum allocated for works under 
the Five-Year Plan. 

Important increases in expenditure are 
£E. 14,192,000 for the Ministry of National 
Defence against £E.9,799,000 in 1947-48 
and £E. 14,433,000 for the Ministry of 
Education against £E. 10.697,000. Salaries 
and cost of living advances of Government 
officials account for not less than £E.41 
million or 31 per cent, of all estimated 
expenditure, the percentage being about the 
same as before the war. New works 
account for £E.27 million against £E.22 
million in 1947-48. 

On the revenue side, customs and excise 
receipts are estimated to bring in £E.54-5 
million in 1948-49 or about 44 per cent, 
of all revenue. Various changes in taxa¬ 
tion are to be laid before Parliament, 
including an increase from 12 per cent, to 
to 13 per cent, in taxes on movable property 
and on commercial and industrial profits; 
the application of a uniform rate of 5 per 
cent, on earned incomes instead of the 
present sliding scale of from 2 per cent, to 
7 per cent.; a new basis of taxation on the 
incomes of members of the liberal profes¬ 
sions; a new progressive tax on incomes 
additional to the existing income tax, rising 
to 30 per cent, at the highest income levels; 
and a reduction in the excess profits tax. 

Under Law No. 116 of 1947, the Govern¬ 
ment was authorised to earmark a further 
sum of £E.7,800,500 from the General 
Reserve Fund to cover additional expendi¬ 
ture in connexion with the Five-Year Plan. 


(ii) Hard Currency Agreements and 
Sterling Balances 

By an exchange of notes dated 8th and 
15th February, 1947, the original Hard 
Currency Agreement which was concluded 
with the Egyptian Government in January 
1945 and which had been prolonged by 
agreements reached in December 1945 and 
April 1946, was again prolonged until 15th 
July, 1947. A further sum of £E.3,880,000 
in hard currencies was allocated to cover 
the three and a half months’ period, bring¬ 
ing the total allocation for the period from 
1st January, 1945, to 15th July, 1947, to 
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£E.31,690,500. In addition, upward 
revisions of the allocations for the period 
from 1st July, 1946, to 15th July, 1947, to 
compensate for the rise in the United 
States wholesale prices index totalled 
approximately £E. 1.325.000. 

Under the terms of the Anglo-Egyptian 
Financial Agreement of 30th June, 1947, 
sterling balances held by Egyptian banks in 
the United Kingdom were blocked until the 
end of the year, except for agreed releases. 
Sterling assets held bv residents of Egypt 
other than banks were not affected. These 
sterling balances were accumulated during 
tire war mainly owing to heavy expenditure 
by the British armed forces in Egypt, and 
at one time in 1945 reached a peak figure 
of £405 million. The agreement of 30th 
June, 1947, limited releases from 15th July 
to 31st December, 1947, to £8 million plus 
the equivalent of any portion of the hard 
currencies under the Hard Currency Agree¬ 
ment remaining unspent, and certain other 
releases. In addition, a working balance of 
£12 million was made available to meet any 
temporary shortage in Egypt’s available 
means of payment abroad, and London 
confirmed credits up to 30th June, 1947, 
were excluded from freezing. 

The agreement also provided for Egypt’s 
departure from the sterling area for 
exchange control purposes, and the con¬ 
vertibility of her current earnings in 
sterling. Convertibility into dollars was, 
however, suspended on 20th August by a 
measure applying to all countries, as a 
result of the severe drain on the dollar 
resources of the United Kingdom. In 
order to cushion the shock, an allocation of 
£l£ million in dollars was made to Egypt 
as a special case, in view of her recent 
membership of the sterling area. The 
Egyptian request for an increase in this 
allocation was refused. 

A new Anglo-Egyptian Financial Agree¬ 
ment was negotiated at the end of 1947 and 
was signed on 5th January, 1948. The new 
agreement extended until the end of 1948 
tlie 30th June, 1947, Agreement, with 
certain modifications, of which the follow¬ 
ing are the most important:— 

(a) The release during 1948 of 

£21 million from Egypt’s pre-July 
1947 sterling balances. 

(b) An increase of £11 million in the 

working balance placed at Egypt’s 
disposal, making a total of 

£23 million on which she may draw 


from time to time to meet any tem¬ 
porary shortage in her available 
means of payment abroad. 

(c) His Majesty's Government agreed to 

sell to Egypt in 1948 against 
sterling. American dollars to the 
value of £6.250.000. 

(d) Egypt will be permitted to pay 
during 1948 in sterling for Chilean 
nitrates and for certain quantities 
of oil produced by British companies 
and marketed in Egypt by American 
companies. 

(e) His Majesty’s Government agreed to 

sell to Egypt against sterling about 
4 million dollars' worth of gold to 
meet her increased quota and sub¬ 
scription to the International 
Monetary Fund and International 
Bank. 

In return the Egyptian Government 
agreed to grant open general licences for 
the import from the sterling area of a wide 
range of goods (List “ A ') and to grant 
licences freely for a further range of goods 
(List “ B ”). Later, in March 1948, the 
Egyptian Government freed from all 
import restrictions goods produced in the 
sterling area and from countries accepting 
payment in sterling. 

According to a statement made by the 
Egyptian Prime Minister on 2nd February, 
1948, in introducing to Parliament the 
1948-^19 budget, the total of Egypt’s 
blocked sterling balances had declined to 
about £356 million by 15th July, 1947. 
Releases from that date until the end of the 
year totalled about £46 million, reducing 
the total to about £310 million at 
31st December, 1947. 

(iii) Government Financial Operations. 

The Government continued to finance 
imports of bread grains to make up the 
deficit in local supplies and to subsidise the 
flour supply to ensure that no rise took 
place in the retail price of bread. 

In addition to the barter agreement con¬ 
cluded with the U.S.S.R.. on 3rd March, 
1948, for the exchange of about 836.000 
cantars of Government-owned cotton for 
214,000 tons of Russian wheat and 19,000 
tons of Russian maize, the Government was 
concerned in a few other barter trans¬ 
actions. These were mainly arranged on 
the basis of the exchange of cotton or rice 
for wheat, maize or jute. 

Another important financial operation in 
which the Government is concerned is that 
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for the execution of the Aswan Dam Hydro- 
Electric project, some contracts for which 
were placed in 1947. Under law No. 115 
of 1947 the Government was authorised to 
incur expenditure from the General Re¬ 
serve Fund up to a total of £E. 10,500,000 
to finance this project and to issue a public 
loan for the same amount, plus interest 
charges up to the date of the completion 
of the work, such amount to be eventually 
refunded to the Reserve Fund. 

Under the terms of law No. 131 of 1947, 
the Government was authorised to partici¬ 
pate in the establishment of an Egyptian 
industrial bank. 

Progress has been made towards the 
execution of some of the projects included 
in the Government's Five-Year Plan, which 
covers the construction of roads, reclama¬ 
tion of swamps, building of schools and 
hospitals, extension and improvement of 
drinking water and sewage systems, and 
the provision of rolling-stock for the 
Egyptian State Railways. 

(iv) Public Debt. 

There was practically no change in 
the total of the public debt during 
the year. On 31st January, 1948, it 
stood at £E. 125,001,850 compared with 

E. 125,003,850 on 31st January, 1947, the 
small difference of £E.2,000 representing 
the repayment of the remaining balance of 
the If per cent. Short-Term Loan. 

(v) General Reserve Fund. 

This fund, which stood at a little over 
£E.57 million on 30th April, 1945, was 
substantially increased as a result of budget 
surpluses in each of the following years, 
and stood as follows on 30th April, 1947 :— 

£E. 

Free reserve in bank de¬ 
posits, &c. ... ... 86,751,882 

Free reserve invested in 
local stocks, <fcc. ... ... 11,680,404 

Blocked reserve (Govern¬ 
ment advances and loans) 23.087,888 

Total of the Reserve Fund 71,520,174 

(vi) Currency 

The note issue which totalled £E.145 
million on 31st December, 1946, declined 
steadily during the first eight months of 
1947 until it reached £E.130 million at 
the end of August. Thereafter there was 
the usual seasonal advance in connexion with 
the financing of the new cotton crop and 
the total again reached £E.145 million at 
the end of the year. Some contraction has 
since taken place and the issue was 


£E.140 million on 31st March, 1948. 
There was practically no change in the 
cover for the issue at the end of 1947, 
when it was as under: — 

Gold (old nominal value) ... 

British Treasury Bond& 

British per cent. War Loan 
Egyptian State Bonds 

Total 4 ••• 

(vii) Exchange. 

Notwithstanding Egypt’s departure 
from the sterling area, the link between the 
Egyptian pound and sterling was main¬ 
tained. A Ministry of Finance Order No 
83 of the 16th Julv, 1947, fixed the rate of 
exchange with sterling at the following 
rates :— 

Buying rate ... tT.97• 4 to tiie £ 

Selling rate ... £T.97-6 to the £. 

The rate for other currencies is that of 
the official rate (where one exists) on the 
London money market, converted into 
piastres on the basis of £T.97-5 plus 1 per 
niille for sales and less 1 per mille for 
purchases, calculated to three decimal 
points. 

III.—Foreign Trade 

(i) Total Trade 

Egypt’s foreign trade returns for 1947 
(including bullion and specie), were as 

follows as compared with 1946:— 

Increase or 

1946 194? Decrease 

£E. £E. £E. 

Imports ... 83,248,000 168,902,000 + 20,654,000 

Export and 

re-exports 68,993,000 90.838,000 + 21,845,000 

Visible trade 

balance - 14,255,000 -13,064.000 

The principal items contributing to the 
increase of over £E.20 million in imports 
were tea (which was decontrolled during 
the year), artificial fertilisers, timber for 
building, artificial silk yarn and thread, 
jute sacks and motor vehicles. Chief in¬ 
creases in exports were in raw cotton and 
onions. 

Adverse trade balances have been the 
rule since 1940 and the accumulated total 
from that year down to the end of 1947 
was £E.126 million, or an average of nearly 
£E.16 million per annum. This would 
normally be a disturbing factor, but the 
heavy Allied military expenditure during 
the war years must be put on the credit side 
of the balance of payments. The sterling 


£E. 

6,375,874 

119,909,1(82 

7,715.044 

11.000.000 


145.000,000 
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balances thus accumulated are now avail¬ 
able—subject to the United Kingdom's 
ability to supply or to convert sterling into 
other currencies for replenishing Egypt's 
depleted stocks and re-equipping her 
industries with new machinery. 

The 1947 deficit in the visible trade 
balance was divided in the proportions of 
about £E.9 million with hard currency 
countries. £E.2-4 million with the sterling 
area and the balance of £E.l • 6 million with 
other countries. The present policy of the 
Government is therefore, as is the case with 
inanv other countries, to increase her 
exports as far as possible to hard currency 
areas and to free from all restrictions 
imports from sterling area countries, 
limiting her exiguous resources in hard 
currencies to the purchase of essential 
goods. 

About 35 per cent, of Egypt's 1947 
imports came from Europe against 20 per 
cent, in 1946 and 45 per cent, of her exports 
were sent there compared with 35 per cent, 
in 1946. The United Kingdom retained 
her position as principal supplier to this 
market with, however, a rather smaller 
share of the trade. India, the United 
Kingdom. Italy and France in that order 
were Egypt's principal customers followed 
by the United States, Czechoslovakia. Cey¬ 
lon, Spain, Switzerland, Germany, Belgium 
and Poland. 

(ii) Trade with the United Kingdom , etc. 

The United Kingdom did not take a pro¬ 
portional share in the increased volume of 
imports in 1947. The full force of Euro¬ 
pean competition and. to a lesser extent, 
that of the United States, was met with 
for the first time since the war. Our 
exports to Egypt totalled £E.23 million 
compared with just under £E.25 million 
in 1946 : our percentage of total imports 
declined from 30 per cent, to 22 per cent. 
Complete figures by commodities are not vet 
available, but so far as can be judged from 
the statistics available, United Kingdom 
exports to Egypt which fell off considerably 
were cigarettes, paper and board (unspeci¬ 
fied), silk fabrics, cotton thread, iron and 
steel bars, tubes and pipes, tin and motor 
lorries. An important increase was regis¬ 
tered in machines and looms for weaving. 
Exports to the United Kingdom showed 
little change at £E.12*7 million compared 
with £E.ll million in 1946. This was 
mainly due to the higher value of cotton. 

United States exports to Egypt totalled 
£E.ll-7 million, compared with £E.9-1 


million in 1946. The United States thus 
retained the position of second most im¬ 
portant supplier to this market with a 
slightly higher percentage of the total 
(11*2 per cent, against 10-9 per cent.). 

Italy, with increased exports to Egypt 
totalling £E.9-2 million (9 per cent.) last 
year compared with £E.6 million in 1946 
(7-2 per cent.) came strongly into the 
picture, as also did France (£E.6-6 
million) against £E.3*2 million); Belgium 
(£E.5-7 against £E.2-2 million); and 
Czechoslovakia (£H.2 million against 
.££.177,000 in 1946). 

Other countries which largely increased 
their exports to Egypt in 1947 compared 
with 1946 included Chile from £E.2-1 to 
£E.4-5 million (all nitrate of soda); India, 
£E.2-3 to £E.4 million (largely jute sacks); 
Ceylon. £E.l l to £E.3-6 million (princi¬ 
pally tea); the U.S.S.R., £E.01 to £E.l-5 
million; Spain. £E.0-4 to £E.l-4 million; 
and Finland, £E.0-4 to 1-3 million. Details 
of the main commodities imported from the 
three last-mentioned countries are not yet 
available. 

IY.—Agriculture 

(i) General 

Egyptian agriculture continues to feel 
the effects of war-time restrictions which 
have been continued with a view to meeting 
as far as possible the local shortage of bread 
grains. The regime of the compulsory 
planting of certain crops, resulting in the 
modification of the system of crop rotation 
and the compulsory delivery of cereals to 
the Government has been continued. The 
shortage of artificial fertilisers has resulted 
in heavy declines in the yield of most food 
crops. The sowing of one grain crop after 
another has resulted in the impoverishment 
of the soil and no improvement in yield can 
be expected until normal crop rotations are 
restored and more ample supplies of fer¬ 
tiliser become available. It is noteworthy 
in this connexion that over 400,000 tons of 
artificial fertilisers were imported in the 
ten months ending October 1947, compared 
with 215,000 tons for the whole of 1946, and 
this increased supply may well cause some 
improvement in the yield of the 1948 grain 
crops. 

The rapid rise in the population, which 
increased by 20 per cent, in the last ten 
years, is another factor which presents an 
acute problem for Egyptian agriculture. 
The amount of new land brought under cul¬ 
tivation during the past decade is not 
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nearly sufficient to provide food for the 
3 million additional stomachs which have 
to be filled. When the population was in 
the region of 10 million, local production 
was ample. Since then the population has 
almost doubled but the area of cultivated 
land has not increased by more than 20 per 
cent. This great disproportion is the cause 
of the present lack of balance in economic 
conditions in this country. 

V * 

Under Law No. 6 of 1947, the amount 
authorised to be taken from the Govern¬ 
ment's general reserve fund for the pur¬ 
poses of advances to cultivators by the 
Agricultural Credit Bank was increased 
from £E.2 million to £E.4^ million. 

(ii) Wheat 

The final estimate of the 1947 wheat crop, 
compared with the preceding crop and with 


crop returns are as 

follows :— 


Acreage 

Yield per 
Feddan 

Year 

{Feddans) 

( Ardebs) 

1939 

... 1,548,549 

7 08 

1946 

... 1,652,76*2 

0 15 

1947 

... 1,607,726 

6-21 


Total 

Production 
( Ardebs) 
10,888,000 
10,157,000 
10 , 010,000 

(1 ardeb of maize = 140 kilog.) 

(iv) Rice 

The one bright spot in the food grains 
situation is that 1947 brought a bumper 
crop of rice owing to there being ample 
supplies of water following a high Nile 
flood to permit of a much larger area to be 
cultivated compared with 1946. The yield 
per feddan, too, rose to the pre-war figure. 
The resultant surplus of rice formed a 
valuable medium of exchange for imports 
of wheat or maize. Rice is now being used 


1939, 

was as follows 

• 

• 


as an adulterant in 

bread. 



Acreage 

Yield per 
Feddan 

Total 

Production 

Crop figures were as follows 

Yield tier 

• 

Tola1 

Yea r 

(Feddans) 

(Ardebs) 

(Ardebs) 

Acreage 

Feddan 

Production 

1939 

... 1. 4 9 • • • * l 1 

6-15 

8.892,000 

Year (Feddans) 

(Dari has) 

(Da ribas) 

1940 

... 1,585,997 

4 • 89 

7,752,000 

1939 ... 546,870 

1-74 

950,000 

1947 

... 1,629,670 

4-27 

6.962,000 

1946 ... 831,602 

1947 ... 775,775 

1-57 

1*74 

993,000 

1.351,000 


It will be seen that in spite of the 15 per 
cent, increase in the acreage over 1939, the 
low yield has resulted in production declin¬ 
ing to about 7 million ardebs (1 ardeb = 
150 kilog.) from the pre-war figure of 
nearly 9 million ardebs. This has meant 
a continued shortage of bread grains dur¬ 
ing the past few years in Egypt, which has 
had to be made up by imports of wheat and 


wheat flower. These have 
in the past three years :— 

been as follows 

Wheat 

Wheat Flour 

Tons 

Tons 

1945 . 132,846 

14.571 

1946 . 94.818 

1947 

9,818 

(Jan.-Sept.) ... 4,000 

11,533 


The 1948 crop area under wheat is over 
100.000 feddans smaller than that of 1947 : 
so that unless there is a rise in vield, the 

V 

current year’s shortage of bread grains is 
likely to be even more serious. 

(iii) Maize 

The production of maize, the staple 
article of diet of the fellaheen, has simi¬ 
larly declined owing to the same causes 
(although there was a slight rise in yield 
in 1947). So much so that the Egyptian 
Government have recently been obliged to 
import certain quantities to make up the 
deficit in a crop which was ample for all 


(1 daribag = 934 -5 kilog.) 

An export tax of £E.8 per ton was imposed 
on rice on 21st April, 1947. Rice exports 
for the first nine months of 1947 totalled 
about 97.000 tons and mainly went 1 6 
Ceylon. Under an arrangement with the 
British Ministry of Food we took 200,000 
tons of rice for territories for which we 
were responsible and provided maize and 
wheat on a ton-for-ton exchange basis. 

(v) Other Food Crops 

Millet has also helped to fill the gap 
caused by the wheat and maize shortages, 
a better yield in 1947 resulting in an 
increase of some 400.000 ardebs as com¬ 
pared with 1940. 

Amongst other crops, the sesame and 
ground-nut acreages increased in 1947 as 
compared with 1940. The barley crop was 
about the same. Production of onions was 
much higher, reaching 4) million cantars 
(of 100 lb.) compared with just over 3 mil¬ 
lion cantars in 1940, following a large 
increase in acreage. 105,009 tons of onions 
were exported in the nine months January- 
September 1947, nearly 70 per cent, of 
which went to the United Kingdom. 

(vi) Cotton 

The area under cotton and the estimated 
production of ginned cotton for 1947 were 
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is follows. Comparative figures are given 


or 1946 and 1939 :— 





Yield per 

Total 


Acreage 

Feddan 

Production 

Year 

(Feddan 8) 

(Cantars) 

( Cantars )( l ) 

1939 

... 1,625,000 

1 5*35 

8.692,000 

1946 

... 1,211,731 

4*89 

5,920,078 

1947 

... 1,254,154 

4*86 

6,099.000 


(1 cantar = 100 lb. approximately) 

( x ) Not including “ Searto ” (very low grade) 
otton. 


There has been a steady increase in the- 
irea under cotton, and the production 
igures since the war years, when the crop 
leclined to about 4 million cantars. This 
las been due to some relaxation in the 
"estrictions on the area which has been 
Permitted to be sown with cotton. Despite 
he rise in the size of the crop, the statis¬ 
tical position of Egyptian cotton has lately 
mproved considerably. At the beginning 
>f 1947 the visible supply was estimated at 
11,344,000 cantars (or nearly two years' 
;rops at the current production rate). 
Thanks to the large volume of exports 
luring the year the stocks had fallen to 
>,255,000 cantars by the end of 1947, and 
lave fallen still further since. Of the 
December 1947 total, the Egyptian Govern- 
nent was estimated to hold 3.400,000 can- 
ars (mainly of the “ Karnak ” type of long 
staple cotton) and the local spinning mills 
>60.000 cantars. This left free stocks of 
ibout 5,135,000 cantars, a good proportion 
>f which has since been exported. Visible 
stocks are at present about o\ million 
•an tars. 

Cotton prices rose steadily from the com- 
nencement of the 1947-48 season (1st Sep- 
ember) to the end of the year, “ Karnak " 
-ypes rising from $47-51 to $60 per cantar, 
ind the medium stapled varieties “ Ash- 
nouni ” and “ Zagora ” from $39 to $50. 
Subsequently the rise was accentuated, and 
*arly in February 1948 “ Karnak ” rose to 
>ver $110 and the other types to $90 and 
ire still selling at about those figures. Thus 
n the space of a few months the value of 
Egyptian cotton has been more than 
loubled. The main causes of the speetacu- 
ar rise have been speculative operations 
;oupled with heavy demand from abroad, 
Jarticularly from the United Kingdom and 
France. The barter deal with the U.S.S.R. 
las relieved the Egyptian Government of 
ibout 830.000 cantars of its holdings. 

(The $ here is the Egyptian cotton dollar 
>r tallari worth £T.20 or about Sh.4 1W.) 
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Y.—Industry 

There was no apparent slackening in the 
country's principal industries during the 
year, although the departure of the British 
forces to the Canal Zone early in the year 
and their smaller post-war requirements 
must have greatly reduced calls on the local 
workshops, &c., in Cairo and Alexandria. 
The unsettled labour situation also had a 
certain if transient effect on total output, 
particularly in the textile industry. 

Difficulties still exist in connexion with 
imports of machinery and equipment and 
also of certain raw materials, owing to 
shortages abroad and delays in delivery. 
Some of the smaller industries, especially 
some which were founded during the last 
war, are finding it very difficult to meet the 
competition of imported articles, the latter 
being generally preferred whenever avail¬ 
able, even at higher prices. In the main 
industries, however, such as textiles, 
cement, sugar, petroleum, &c., apart from 
the stoppages due to labour troubles, work 
is still going on to capacity. 

The main cotton textile mills produced 
32,476.000 kilog. of cotton yarn and 
142,630,000 square metres of cloth in 1947. 

The cement output has continued to rise 
and is now about 800,000 tons per annum. 
Large-scale building operations which are 
now going on in the main cities have made 
up for the decline in the demand for 
military purposes. 

Output of petroleum by the Anglo- 
Egyptian Oilfields, Ltd., is still at the high 
level reached in 1945-40 and in 1947 was 
about 1,250,000 tons of crude, mainly from 
the Ras Gharib oilfields of which intensive 
exploitation began in 1938. Production of 
the older wells at Hurghada has now 
dropped to about 50,000 tons per annum. 
Anglo-Egyptian Oilfields have recently 
discovered oil at Sudr in Sinai, about 
40 miles south of Suez. Production there 
has already reached 1,000 tons of crude 
daily, and the area seems to indicate pros¬ 
pects of further development. Prospecting 
continues in Sinai and in other parts of the 
country by various companies, but so far 
without success. 

Amongst new industries in connection 
with which progress is being made for the 
building and equipment of factories the 
following call for mention :— 

Abu Zaabal & Kafr-el-Zayat Fertiliser 
& Chemical Co., S.A.E. (Sulphuric 
acid and superphosphates). 

n 
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nearly sufficient to provide food for the 
3 million additional stomachs which have 
to be filled. When the population was in 
the region of 10 million, local production 
was ample. Since then the population has 
almost doubled but the area of cultivated 
land has not increased by more than 20 per 
cent. This great disproportion is the cause 
of the present lack of balance in economic 
conditions in this country. 

Under Law Xo. 6 of 1947, the amount 
authorised to be taken from the Govern¬ 
ment's general reserve fund for the pur¬ 
poses of advances to cultivators by the 
Agricultural Credit Bank was increased 
from £E.2 million to £E.4^ million. 

(ii) Wheat. 

The final estimate of the 1947 wheat crop, 
compared with the preceding crop and with 
1939, was as follows :— 



iW 

Yield per 

Total 


Acreage 

Feddan 

Production 

Year 

(Feddans) 

(Ardebs) 

( Ardebs) 

1936 . 

1,446,355 

6 * 15 

8,892,000 

1946 . 

.. 1.585.997 

4 • 89 

7.752,000 

1947 . 

.. 1,629,670 

4-27 

6.962,000 


It will be seen that in spite of the 15 per 
cent, increase in the acreage over 1939, the 
low yield has resulted in production declin¬ 
ing to about 7 million ardebs (1 ardeb = 
150 kilog.) from the pre-war figure of 
nearly 9 million ardebs. This has meant 
a continued shortage of bread grains dur¬ 
ing the past few years in Egypt, which has 
had to be made up by imports of wheat and 


wheat flower. These have 

been as follows 

in the past three 

years :— 



Wheat 

Wheat Flour 


Tons 

Tons 

1945 . 

132,340 

14,571 

1946 . 

94,818 

9,818 

1947 



(Jan-Sept.) 

4,000 

11,583 


The 1948 crop area under wheat is over 

100.000 feddans smaller than that of 1947 : 

so that unless there is a rise in yield, the 

current year's shortage of bread grains is 

likely to be even more serious. 

¥ 

(iii) Maize 

The production of maize, the staple 
article of diet of the fellaheen, has simi¬ 
larly declined ow r ing to the same causes 
(although there was a slight rise in yield 
in 1947). So much so that the Egyptian 
Government have recently been obliged to 
import certain quantities to make up the 
deficit in a crop which was ample for all 



purposes 

before the war. 1 

crop returns are as 

follows :— 

Yield per 


Acreage 

Feddan 

Year 

(Feddans) 

(Ardebs) 

1939 ... 

1.548,549 

7 03 

1946 ... 

1,652,762 

6-15 

1947 ... 

1,607,726 

6-21 


Total 

Production 
(Ardebs) 
10,888,000 
10.157.000 
10,010,000 

(1 ardeb of maize = 140 kilog.) 

(iv) Rice 

The one bright spot in the food grain 
situation is that 1947 brought a bumpe 
crop of rice owing to there being ampl 
supplies of water following a high Nil 
flood to permit of a much larger area to b 
cultivated compared with 1946. The yieh 
per feddan, too, rose to the pre-war figure 
The resultant surplus of rice formed i 
valuable medium of exchange for import 
of wheat or maize. Rice is now being use< 
as an adulterant in bread. 

Crop figures were as follows :— 



Year 

1939 

1946 

1947 


Acreage 
( Feddans) 
546,870 
631,602 
775.775 


Yield per 
Feddan 
(Dari has) 
1 • 74 
1-57 
1 -74 


Total 

Prod ticiion 
(Da rib as) 
950,000 
998,000 
1.351,000 


(1 daribag = 934-5 kilog.) 




An export tax of £E.8 per ton was imposei 
on rice on 21st April, 1947. Rice export 
for the first nine months of 1947 totalle* 
about 97.000 tons and mainly went t 
Ceylon. Under an arrangement with th 

British Ministry of Food we took 200,00 

« _ 

tons of rice for territories for which w 
were responsible and provided maize an 
wheat on a ton-for-ton exchange basis. 


(v) Other Food Crops 

Millet has also helped to fill the ga 
caused by the wheat and maize shortage! 
a better yield in 1947 resulting in a 
increase of some 400,000 ardebs as con 
pared with 1946. 

Amongst other crops, the sesame an 
ground-nut acreages increased in 1947 a 
compared with 1946. The barley crop wa 
about the same. Production of onions wa 
much higher, reaching 4} million cantai 
(of 100 lb.) compared with just over 3 mi 
lion cantars in 1946, following a larg 
increase in acreage. 105,609 tons of onioi 
were exported in the nine months January 
September 1947, nearly 70 per cent, c 
which went to the United Kingdom. 


(vi) Cotton 

The area under cotton and the estimate 
production of ginned cotton for 1947 wei 
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as follows. Comparative figures are given 
for 1946 and 1939 :— 


Acreage 

Year ( Feddans) 

1939 ... 1,625,000 

1946 ... 1,211,731 

1947 ... 1,254,154 


Yield per Total 

Feddan Production 

( Cantars) ( Cantars)( l ) 

5-35 8,692,000 

4-89 5,920,078 

4-86 6,099.000 


(1 eantar = 100 lb. approximately) 


(*) Not including “ Scarto ” (very low grade) 
cotton. 


There has been a steady increase in the 
area under cotton, and the production 
figures since the war years, when the crop 
declined to about 4 million cantars. This 
| has been due to some relaxation in the 
restrictions on the area which has been 
permitted to be sown with cotton. Despite 
the rise in the size of the crop, the statis- 
I, tical position of Egyptian cotton has lately 
1 improved considerably. At the beginning 
of 1947 the visible supply was estimated at 
11,344,000 cantars (or nearly two years’ 
j crops at the current production rate). 
Thanks to the large volume of exports 
during the year the stocks had fallen to 
9,255,000 cantars by the end of 1947, and 
have fallen still further since. Of the 
December 1947 total, the Egyptian Govern¬ 
ment was estimated to hold 3.400.000 can- 
! tars (mainly of the “ Karnak ” type of long 
staple cotton) and the local spinning mills 
660,000 cantars. This left free stocks of 
about 5,135,000 cantars, a good proportion 
of which has since been exported. Visible 
stocks are at present about 5% million 
cantars. 

Cotton prices rose steadily from the com¬ 
mencement of the 1947-48 season (1st Sep- 
1 tember) to the end of the year, “ Karnak ” 
types rising from $47-51 to $60 per eantar, 
and the medium stapled varieties “ Ash- 
mouni " and “ Zagora ” from $39 to $50. 
Subsequently the rise was accentuated, and 
early in February 1948 “ Karnak ” rose to 
j over $110 and the other types to $90 and 
are still selling at about those figures. Thus 
in the space of a few months the value of 
j Egyptian cotton has been more than 
doubled. The main causes of the spectacu¬ 
lar rise have been speculative operations 
coupled with heavy demand from abroad, 
particularly from the United Kingdom and 
France. The barter deal with the U.S.S.R. 
has relieved the Egyptian Government of 
about 636,009 cantars of its holdings. 

(The $ here is the Egyptian cotton dollar 
or tallari worth £T.20 or about Sh.4/U</.) 
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Y.—Industry 

There was no apparent slackening in the 
country’s principal industries during the 
year, although the departure of the British 
forces to the Canal Zone early in the year 
and their smaller post-war requirements 
must have greatly reduced calls on the local 
workshops, &e., in Cairo and Alexandria. 
The unsettled labour situation also had a 
certain if transient effect on total output, 
particularly in the textile industry. 

Difficulties still exist in connexion with 
imports of machinery and equipment and 
also of certain raw materials, owing to 
shortages abroad and delays in delivery. 
Some of the smaller industries, especially 
some which were founded during the last 
war, are finding it very difficult to meet the 
competition of imported articles, the latter 
being generally preferred whenever avail¬ 
able, even at higher prices. In the main 
industries, however, such as textiles, 
cement, sugar, petroleum, &e., apart from 
the stoppages due to labour troubles, work 
is still going on to capacity. 

The main cotton textile mills produced 
32,476,000 kilog. of cotton yarn and 
142,630,000 square metres of cloth in 1947. 

1 he cement output has continued to rise 
and is now about 800,000 tons per annum. 
Large-scale building operations which are 
now going on in the main cities have made 
up for the decline in the demand for 
military purposes. 

Output of petroleum by the Anglo- 
Egyptian Oilfields, Ltd., is still at the high 
level reached in 1945-46 and in 1947 was 
about 1,250,000 tons of crude, mainly from 
the Ras Gharib oilfields of which intensive 
exploitation began in 1938. Production of 
the older wells at Hurghada has now 
dropped to about 50,000 tons per annum. 
Anglo-Egyptian Oilfields have recently 
discovered oil at Sudr in Sinai, about 
40 miles south of Suez. Production there 
has already reached 1,000 tons of crude 
daily, and the area seems to indicate pros¬ 
pects of further development. Prospecting 
continues in Sinai and in other parts of the 
country by various companies, but so far 
without success. 

Amongst new industries in connection 
with which progress is being made for the 
building and equipment of factories the 
following call for mention :— 

Abu Zaabal & Kafr-el-Zayat Fertiliser 
A Chemical Co., S.A.E. (Sulphuric 
acid and superphosphates). 

n 
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Soeiete Egyptienne d Engrais et 
d Industrie Chimique, S.A.E. (Artifi¬ 
cial fertilisers and chemicals), usually 
referred to as the “ Delta nitrate 
plant.’’ 

An estimate prepared at the end of 1946 
showed that the total capital of limited 
liability companies operating in Egypt was 
about £E.76^ million. Thirty-five new 
Egyptian societes anonymes were formed in 
1947 with a total capital of £E.4.227,000 
and fifty-two such companies increased 
their capital during the year by 
£E.4.691,000. Since October 1947 when 
the new company law came into operation 
no new' Egyptian companies have been 
founded. 

Four of the new companies were for the 
manufacture of textiles with a total capital 
of £E.345.000 and nine existing textile 
companies increased their capital by a total 
of £E. 1,292,000 during the year. 

A good deal of progress has been made 
in the re-equipment of the local textile 
industry. Imports of machines and looms 
for weaving in the two years 1946-47 
totalled about £E.3 million, two-thirds of 
which came from the United Kingdom. 
The plant of the Soci^te Misr pour la 
Rayonne—the first in Egypt—w T as 
scheduled to begin production at various 
dates during 1947, but has not yet done so. 
though it is said to be nearly complete. 
There are, however, indications that it may 
prove unworkable owing to bad design. 

Two local factories which have been 
equipped with furnaces for the production 
of iron and steel from scrap are almost 
ready to start production. Under pressure 
from the Egyptian Government, British 
Stores Disposals Mission have agreed to 
supply 50,000 tons of scrap metal at low 
prices. ■ ;.*J ‘i i ( /. 

The National Paper Company of 
Alexandria claims to be about to commence 
production of white printing paper and 
newsprint, articles not previously produced 
by the local paper industry. 

The factory buildings of the National 
Plastics Company have been completed and 
a good part of the machinery has been 
installed. Full-scale production is expected 
to commence soon, subject to an improve¬ 
ment in the supply position of moulding 
powders. 

VI.—Transport and Communications 

(i) Railways 

The volume of merchandise transported 
by the Egyptian State Railways in 1947 


was 5,580,000 tons compared with 6,660,000 
tons in 1946. The number of passengers 
rose from 35,262,000 to 56,029,000. 

A preliminary credit has been opened in 
connexion with a project for the construc¬ 
tion of a new* line to link up the Egyptian 
State Railways and the Sudan Government. 
Railways systems between Shellal and 
Wadi Haifa. The decision to build this 
railway is dictated by political and not 
economic considerations, and it is unlikely 
that much progress will be made for some 
time. 

The military railway across the Sinai 
desert from Kantara to Rafa laid down by 
the British military authorities during the. 
1914^18 war and subsequently operated by 
the Palestine Railways was taken over by 
the Egyptian State Railways on 1st April, 
1948. 

The Mersa Matruh-Capuzzo line, which 
was laid during the recent war in connexion 
with the Western Desert operations, is now 
being managed by the Egyptian State 
Railways. 

Some of the twenty locomotives ordered 
from Canada in 1946 by the Egyptian State 
Railways have been delivered. Deliveries 
of the twenty ordered in the United 
Kingdom at the same time (from the North 
British Locomotive Co. (Ltd.) are expected 
soon. A further order for twelve 4-6-0 
type locomotives has recently been placed 
with the same British firm. 

(ii) Shipping 

Shipping traffic in and out of Egyptian 
ports and through the Suez Canal is rapidly 
reaching pre-war volume, although the 
passenger accommodation problem still 
remains acute. A record total of 36,577,000 
tons of shipping passed through the Suez 
Canal in 1947, which is 86.000 tons above 
the previous highest total in 1937. 
Alexandria entries and departures, how¬ 
ever, were rather below 4 million tons, com¬ 
pared with about 5,500.000 tons in 1938. 

A regular monthly service between 
Alexandria and New York by the Egyptian 
Khedivial Mail Line utilising two con¬ 
verted “ Victory ’’ ships was inaugurated 
in March 1948. Regular services between 
Egypt and the United Kingdom and Egypt 
and South Mediterranean ports by 
Egyptian lines have been in operation for 
some time. 

Two other “ Victory ships purchased 
by the Misr Navigation Company are 
running from Mediterranean ports to 
Australia. 
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(iii) Civil A viation 

Two Royal decrees were issued on 
26th May, 1947, putting into force the 
Convention relating to International Civil 
Aviation and the Agreement relating to 
International Air Services (Transit) signed 
in Chicago on 7th December, 1944. 

A company styled “Aviation Technical 
Services ’ has been formed in Cairo, with 
mainly Egyptian capital but under British 
technical direction, to undertake the repair 
and maintenance of aircraft. 

The Egyptian Government took over 
during the year the Payne Field aerodrome 
and the adjacent Huckstep camp at Cairo, 
both of which were built during the war 
for the American armed forces. The 
former, now known as Farouk I Airport, 
is used by the principal international air 
lines except B.O.A.C. 

(iv) Motor Omnibus Services 

Long-distance motor omnibus services 

by the desert road between Cairo and 
Alexandria were inaugurated in 1947, 
using American vehicles. 

The original call for tenders for omnibus 
concessions in the Cairo district was can¬ 
celled, and the Government’s intentions in 
the matter are not clear. It is said that 
existing concessions are to be extended for 
five more years on condition that a certain 
number of new vehicles are purchased by 
the operating companies, but this is not 
confirmed. 

The first trolley-buses seen in Egypt have 
been put into service by the Cairo Tram¬ 
ways Company in an outlying district of 
Cairo. 


(v) Roads 

A certain amount of work was com¬ 
menced on road making in 1947 and calls 
for tender for other important road-making 
contracts have been issued. The Govern¬ 
ment is putting into effect a large-scale 
scheme to construct more roads through the 
desert areas, with a view to linking up the 
Egyptian oases with the main centres of the 
country. The macadamising of the desert 
road between the port of Mersa Matruh and 
the Siwa Oasis has been started, and the 
desert road between Alexandria and Mersa 
Matruh is l>eing repaired. Other projects 
include macadamising three eastern desert 
roads from El Eguela to El Arish, El Arish 
to Rafa, and El Oga to Rafa, and the con¬ 
struction or surfacing of two roads from 
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the Nile valley to the Red Sea in Upper 
Egypt. In the Nile valley and delta many 
of the main roads, at present surfaced with 
earth and very narrow, are to be widened 
and asphalted; but this is a long-term pro¬ 
gramme. 


YII.—State Enterprises 

(i) Public Works on the River Nile 
Reference has been made in Section II to 
the Aswan Dam hydro-electric project, cer¬ 
tain contracts for which have now been 
awarded. 

The raising of the Esna Barrage by a 
British firm has now been completed. 

The contract for the construction of a 
new barrage at Edfina. near the Rosetta 
outlet of the Nile, tenders for which were 
called for late in 1947, was awarded to the 
Czechoslovakian firm of S.A. de Construc¬ 
tions Hrabe and Lozovsky and then ceded 
to a French-Dutch consortium. 

An Egyptian Government mission, 
headed by the Under-Secretary for Public 
Works, was sent to the Sudan and the 
Upper Nile reaches in March 1947 to study 
major irrigation projects on the spot. The 
principal schemes under study are— 

(i) a dam to raise the level of Lake 
Victoria Nyanza for storage pur¬ 
poses ; 

(ii) a dam below Lake Albert primarily 
for regulation purposes; and 
(iii) the Lake Tsana dam to regulate the 
Blue Nile waters (which was 
referred to in some detail in last 
year s report). 

To protect Egypt against dangerous 
floods, the mission also studied the advan¬ 
tages of building tw T o other dams, one at 
Marawy in the Sudan and the other at 
Wadi Rayan near the Fayoum, about 
80 miles south of Cairo. 


(ii) Alexandria Harbour Improvement 
Scheme 

A sum of £E.1,250,000 has been set aside 
in the Government’s Five-Year Plan (to 
be taken from the General Reserve Fund) 
for the construction of an oil-discharging 
basin and a passenger quay at Alexandria. 
The call for tenders for both projects was 
made last year and the contract for the 
petrol basin was awarded to the French 
firm Soei£t£ des Batignolles. The 
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passenger quay contract, worth £E.l mil¬ 
lion, has not yet been awarded. Braith- 
waite (Engineers) (Limited) are tendering. 

(iii) Egyptian State Railways 

In addition to the projects for the new 
line between Shellal and Wadi Haifa and 
the taking over of the two ex-military 
desert lines referred to in Section \ I, the 
Egyptian State Railways Administration 
has under consideration the construction of 
a new railway bridge over the Suez Canal 
to replace the temporary bridge at El 
Ferdan. which was constructed by the 
British army in 1941 and was put out of 
action in November 1947 by collision. The 
Egyptian Government wishes to have the 
temporary bridge repaired and put into 
commission again in the meantime. 

The construction of a new railway bridge 
at Kafr-El-Zavat in the Delta by a British 

V V 

firm has commenced. 

(iv) Pure Drinking Water Supplies 

As a result of the severe cholera epidemic 
last autumn the Government decided to give 
first priority to the project for the pro¬ 
vision of pure drinking water to the rural 
areas of Egypt. It was proved at the time 
that districts which had a pure drinking 
water system were practically immune from 
the disease, even although situated in the 
affected areas. A sum of £E.16£ million 
was earmarked for the project, made up of 
£E.3^ million from the Five-Year Plan 
funds; £E.4 million of the profits of the 
Joint Anglo-Egyptian Cotton Buying Com¬ 
mission (1942), one-half to be contributed 
bv the Egyptian Government and the other 
half by His Majesty's Government; and 
£E.9 million from a special credit to be 
opened for the purpose. The project calls 
for twelve large waterworks installations 
in the Delta and Fayoum and for many 
thousand smaller artesian-well installa¬ 
tions. Calls for tender for a few hundred 
of these have already been issued, but little 
progress appears to have been made with 
the large installations in the Delta and the 
Government’s interest in the matter seems 
to have waned. 

(v) Main Drainage Schemes 

An important contract for the supply 
and laying of a new 60-in. main for the 
Cairo main drainage system was awarded 
last year to a British firm (Braithwaite 
(Engineers) (Limited), which is to manu¬ 
facture the pipes locally from imported 


plates. Tenders were also called for in 
respect of three new’ compressing stations 
in Cairo. A contract for a new drainage 
pumping station at Amria near Alexandria 
was placed with the Czechoslovakian firm 
of Skoda, with a local firm as the civil 
engineering contractors. Important con¬ 
tracts for the extension of the main 
drainage system of Alexandria are also 
pending. 

(vi) Broadcasting 

The concession of the Marconi Wireless 
Telegraph Company of Egypt, S.A.E., for 
the operation of Egyptian State broad¬ 
casting services was cancelled by the 
Egyptian Government in 1947 and the ser¬ 
vices have since been carried on by the 
Egyptian State Telegraphs and Telephones 
Administration. 

A contract for a new 50 kilowatt medium 
wave transmitter was placed with the 
Radio Corporation of America. 

(vii) Miscellaneous 

The Government plan to take over the 
Cairo electric light and gas concession of 
Messrs. Lebon et Cie., which is due to 
expire at the end of 1948, and have recently 
awarded the contract for a new steam 
power station for North Cairo to supple¬ 
ment the existing electric power 
installations to a French firm, in spite of a 
lower tender by English Electric Company 
(Limited). 

The concession of the Egyptian Salt and 
Soda Company (Limited) expired in 
November 1947^ but it is understood that 
arrangements have been made for the 
company to continue its operations for the 
time being, owing to the shortage of caustic 
soda, one of its principal products. 


YIII.—Social Questions 

(i) Labour 

The year was one of increasing labour 
difficulties for all big employers, the 
Egyptian Government not excluded. 

The root causes were the increased 
consciousness of their power on the part of 
trade unions, the disunity of employers and 
the lack of any constructive labour policy 
on the part of the Government. The three 
main political forces seeking the support of 
labour, the Moslem Brotherhood, the 
so-called Labour Party (a personal creation 
of a member of the Royal family) and a re¬ 
organised and greatly strengthened 
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Communist movement, have all increased 
their activity and contributed to unrest. 
The tense political atmosphere made 
foreign companies particularly vulnerable 
to trouble. 

The most serious disputes arose in two 
industries, textiles and petroleum. Trouble 
which had been endemic in the textile 
industry took an acute form in September 
in sit-down strikes accompanied with 
violence at the Misr Spinning and Weaving 
Factory, Mehella el Kobra, and the Filature 
Nationale, Alexandria. The strike at 
Mehalla, directly attributable to Com¬ 
munist influence, failed in its objectives but 
seriously disturbed the Government who 
appointed an inter-departmental committee 
to revise the wage structure of the industry. 
Its recommendations, published at the end 
of the year, were a praiseworthy first 
attempt at Government fixing of uniform 
improved conditions and may result in more 

settled conditions in that industry. 

_ 

Troubles in the petroleum industry did 
not take on the same aspects of violence 
except for a few r days at the Shell refinery 
at Suez. The trade unions found they were 
able to realise most of their demands by 
resort to the compulsory arbitration 
machinery set up in 1940. 

There has been much criticism of the 
Arbitration Boards, which are local ad hoc 
committees (under the chairmanship of the 
provincial Governor) whose majority 
decisions have the force of law when con¬ 
firmed by the Minister of Social Affairs. 
Awards depend largely on the personality 
of the Governor who is more concerned with 
maintaining order and personal popularity 
than with the economic consequences of 
awards. Awards in different governorates 
have been contradictory and in most cases 
have taken the form of broad concessions 
to the workers without consideration of the 
repercussions on industry as a whole. 
Foreign companies, especially the oil com¬ 
panies, have been regarded as fair game for 
extravagant awards, particularly in the 
matter of high cost of living allowances. 

One award which may have far-reaching 
effects on foreign companies was made 
against the Suez Canal Company, granting 
locally-engaged Egyptians complete parity 
with foreign staff as regards pay, allow¬ 
ances and privileges except for a small 
expatriation differential payable to persons 
engaged outside Egypt. If this is taken as 
a precedent, foreign companies will be 
faced with the alternative of a vast 
increase of their salary bill or drastic 
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reduction of the allowances they pay to 
staff they bring out to Egypt. 

An attempt is being made to convince the 
Egyptian Government and business 
interests of the danger to the Egyptian 
economy of these awards against foreign 
companies unrelated to any constructive 
labour policy. 

Government servants do not enjoy the 
advantage of access to arbitration and in 
face of protracted consideration of their 
claims many grades have threatened to use, 
or actually used, the strike weapon. 

The overall effect of the various arbitra¬ 
tion awards will no doubt be reflected in a 
marked rise in the average wage level when 
official statistics for 1947 are available. In 
branches of industry and commerce 
unaffected by these aw'ards there has been 
no evidence of a corresponding upward 
movement in wages. 

No unemployment statistics are pub¬ 
lished, but the general impression was that 
unemployment did not reach the serious 
proportions expected. There was a surplus 
of unskilled labour, particularly in 
Alexandria, but skilled tradesmen were 
generally able to find employment. 

There has been no noticeable improve¬ 
ment in the condition of the fellaheen. 
Government plans, relying on the creation 
of social centres and village co-operative 
societies though quite well conceived, have 
been carried out to so limited an extent that 
they scarcely scratch the surface of the 
problem. The cholera epidemic, however, 
gave a stimulus to the piping of drinking 
water to villages. Right at the end of the 
year there w r ere the first rumblings of active 
discontent among the land workers, but the 
incidents were limited to one estate and 
need not therefore be over-rated; but the 
appalling conditions of the peasantry may 
lead to more widespread outbursts in the 
agricultural districts if the revolutionary 

W 

propaganda in the urban areas spreads to 
these districts. 


(ii) Housing 

Despite the active building operations 
which have been going on for the past two 
years, the housing shortage in the principal 
cities and towms is still acute and shows 
little signs of improving. High rents are 
being asked for unfurnished flats in new 
buildings (which are not covered by the 
Rent Law). Up to £E.7 to £E.8 per room 
per month is being asked. It will probably 
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be several years before there is any real 
improvement in the situation. 

(iii) Cost of Living 

There was a decline in both the wholesale 
prices and cost of living indices during the 
first half of the year, but the trend was 
reversed in the second half of the year. The 


following are the indices at various dates 
(June-August 1939 = 100):— 



Wholesale 

Cost of 


Prices 

Living 

December 1944 ... 

380*3 

m2 

December 1945 ... 

333*4 

2900 

December 1946 ... 

316 0 

289 1 

June 1947 

294 • 7 

274-4 

December 1947 ... 

310-0 

280-2 
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SUDAN: ANGLO-EGYPTIAN NEGOTIATIONS 

Extract from House of Commons Debates, 14 th June, 1948 


Mr. M. Philips Price asked the Secre¬ 
tary of State for Foreign Affairs if he will 
make a statement on the state of the 
negotiations over the Anglo-Egyptian 
Sudan. 

Mr. May hew: Yes. Sir, and as the 
answer is long, I will, with permission, give 
it at the end of Questions. 

At the end of Questions — 

Mr. M ay heir: With permission. I will 
make a statement on Question No. 24. 

During the past six months His 
Majesty's Government and the Egyptian 
Government have been discussing the 
measures of constitutional reform in the 
Sudan which the Governor-General has 
proposed for the purpose of associating the 
Sudanese more closely with the Central 
Administration of their country as a first 

V 

step towards self-government. In view of 
the importance of these reforms, which 
include the establishment of an Executive 
Council and an elected Legislative 
Assembly, the Governor-General has com¬ 
municated to both Governments the succes¬ 
sive drafts of the ordinance embodying the 
proposed reforms, and he has in turn 
received the views of the two Governments. 

Latterly, discussions have been taking 
place in Cairo between His Majesty’s 
Ambassador and the Egyptian Minister 
for Foreign Affairs, and during the course 
of these talks His Majesty’s Government 
have endeavoured to ascertain how far it 
would be possible to meet the expressed 
Egyptian desire to participate in the 
preparation of the Sudanese people for 
self-government. With the agreement of 
the Governor-General they suggested that 
a tripartite Anglo-Egyptian-Sudanese 
Committee should be set up to supervise the 
progress of the Sudanese towards self- 
government, and that an Anglo-Egyptian 
Committee should supervise the elections 


to the Legislative Assembly. The 
Governor-General expressed his willing¬ 
ness to nominate to the Executive Council 
two Egyptians from the ranks of the 
Egyptian officials serving in the Sudan, 
and the Governor-General also agreed that 
the senior staff officer of the Egyptian 
forces in the Sudan should attend all 
meetings of the Executive Council when 
defence matters were being discussed. 

After protracted negotiations His 
Majesty's Ambassador at Cairo was able to 
report to my right hon. friend on 28th May 
that he had reached agreement on all 
points with the Egyptian Minister for 
Foreign Affairs regarding the proposed 
constitutional reforms, though the latter 
still had to seek the endorsement of the 
Egyptian Government. Despite repeated 
requests from His Majesty’s Ambassador 
and an urgent appeal from my right hon. 
friend on 3rd June, we have received no 
answer from them regarding their willing¬ 
ness to co-operate in the proposed reforms 
on the basis of the proposals of the 
Governor-G eneral. 

His Majesty's Government therefore feel 
that they can no longer stand in the way 
of the Governor-General doing as he thinks 
fit regarding the promulgation of the 
ordinance in accordance with his duties 
and obligations for the good government 
of the Sudan under the agreement of 1899. 

In conclusion, and in case there should 
be any misunderstanding on this point, I 
would like to emphasise that these nego¬ 
tiations covered only the practical question 
of the proposed ordinance and were never 
intended to reconcile the conflicting views 
regarding the status of the Sudan, on which 
both Governments have previously and 
publicly reserved their positions. 

Mr. Philips Price: In view of this very 
important statement bv the Under-Secre¬ 
tary of State for Foreign Affairs, may I 
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ask him whether, after the promulgation 
-of the new Constitution in the Sudan. His 
Majesty’s Government will continue to 
keep in contact with the Egyptian Govern¬ 
ment with a view to further discussion ? 

Mr. May hew: I can certainly give an 
undertaking to remain in contact. We are 
always glad to discuss and. if possible, to 
settle with the Egyptian Government, but 
we feel that interminable delay is unfair 
to the Sudanese. 

Earl Winterton: In view of the impor¬ 
tance of the subject matter of the hon. 
gentleman’s answer may I ask whether it 


is proposed to publish a fuller statement, 
including any relevant correspondence, in 
the form of a White Paper—or does the 
Foreign Secretary think that that is not 
necessary at this moment ? 

W 

Mr. May hew: I will certainly consider 
that suggestion. 

Mr. Chamberlain: As there have been 
variations in the set-up of the proposed 
Executive Council may I ask whether it is 
still proposed that there should be a number 
of Sudanese Under-Secretaries within that 
council ? 

Mr. May hew: Yes, Sir, that is so. 
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MURDER OF AMIN OSMAN PASH A: ESCAPE OF HUSSEIN TAWFIK 

Sir R. Campbell to Mr. Bevin (Received 19 th June) 


(No. 303) Cairo, 

Sir, 13 th J une, 1948. 

With reference to my despatch No. 262 
(53/8/48) of 20th May, regarding the trial 
of the terrorists accused of the murder of 
the late Amin Osman Pasha and of attacks 
on British Service personnel, I have the 
honour to report that the principal accused, 
Hussein Tawfik, escaped from custody on 
9th June, 1948. 

2. According to press reports, which we 
are given to understand by the S.S.R. are 
substantially correct, Hussein Tawfik had 
been escorted by a junior Egyptian police 
officer and two policemen to a clinic in 
Cairo in which he was accustomed to receive 
medical treatment. It is evident that 
Hussein Tawfik was not conveyed to this 
clinic in a Government vehicle as he ob¬ 
viously should have been. The police officer, 
when first questioned by the Public 
Prosecutor, stated that Hussein Tawfik 
escaped while a taxi was being summoned 
to convey the party back to the prison. 
Later, however, during the enquiry this 
officer is alleged to have changed his pre¬ 
vious evidence and to have confessed that 
he had intended to call a taxi to take the 
accused back to prison but the accused's 
mother, who was waiting in her private 
car outside the clinic, persuaded him to 
allow her son to have lunch at his home so 
that he could see his relatives; it was while 
Hussein Tawfik was at home that he 
escaped. 

3. The Egyptian Government have offered 
a reward of £E.5,000 for information lead¬ 


ing to the capture of Hussein Tawfik. A 
proclamation under martial law has also 
been issued which provides severe penalties 
for whosoever harbours or otherwise assists 
a person to escape from legal detention &c. 

4. The police officer and the two police¬ 
men who were in charge of Hussein Tawfik 
have been placed under arrest pending 
trial. , 

5. According to the press, the Egyptian 
Prime Minister has described the escape of 
Hussein Tawfik as “ very disturbing and 
dangerous to public security ”; he went on 
to say that he thought the escape must have 
been “pre-arranged ’" by Hussein Tawfik, 
who had previously threatened on several oc¬ 
casions to escape. Nokrashy Pasha con¬ 
cluded by saying that very strict measures 
were now being taken again to bring the 
accused to justice. 

6. The escape of Hussein Tawfik is yet 
another instance of the privileged treatment 
given to, and the laxity of control over, 
this man which has been so marked since 
the outset of this protracted and disgrace¬ 
ful trial. I intend to take the first 
opportunity to make known once again in 
appropriate quarters my disgust at the 
latest development in this deplorable case, 
which directly concerns His [Majesty’s 
Government since Tawfik is accused of 
having organised attacks on British 
soldiers. 

I have, &c. 

RONALD CAMPBELL. 
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VISIT OF KING ABDULLAH TO KING FAROUK 

I v ti' vilfr h i. 2ml «4 c n w itu-if 

Sir R. Campbell to Mr. Bevin. (Received 6 th July) 


(No. 340) Cairo , 

Sir, Is? July, 1948. 

With reference to my telegram No. 926 
of 25th June, regarding King Abdullah's 
visit to King Farouk, I have the honour to 
submit the following details of King 
Abdullah’s activities during his forty-eight 
hours' stav in Cairo. 

2. King Abdullah made the journey to 
Cairo in a specially chartered British 
Overseas Airways Corporation aircraft 
(and incidentally thoroughly enjoyed the 
amenities of the journey) and was met on 
arrival at Almaza aerodrome by King 
Farouk in military uniform, the Prime 
Minister and members of the Cabinet, the 
Presidents of the Senate and the Chamber, 
Court officials and other dignitaries. His 
aircraft was escorted by a squadron of 
Spitfires of the Royal Egyptian Air Force. 
King Abdullah, who was accompanied by 
Fawzi El Molki Pasha, his Minister for 
Foreign Affairs, and Abdel Kader El- 
Guindi Pasha. Deputy Chief of the Trans¬ 
jordan General Staff, was warmly embraced 
by King Farouk and after greeting other 
personalities present drove with King 
Farouk to Zaafaran Palace, where he was 
accommodated as King Farouk's guest. A 
senior Egyptian Palace official has con¬ 
firmed that this visit was arranged on the 
initiative of King Farouk, as has already 
been reported by His Majesty’s Minister in 
Amman. 

3. Shortly after arrival at Zaafaran 
Palace, King Abdullah received Nokrashy 
Pasha and various other personalities, 
including Kerim Tabet Bey, King Farouk’s 
press counsellor and confidant, whom His 
Majesty retained to lunch. 

4. In the evening King Farouk, having 
conferred on his guest the Collier of the 
Order of Mahomed Ali and received the 
Transjordan Order of A1 Nahda, gave a 
banquet in honour of his guest at Abdin 
Palace to which were invited members of 
the Cabinet, the Presidents of the Senate 
and Chamber of Deputies, Court officials 
and diplomatic representatives of Arab 
States. Following the banquet, the two 
monarchs proceeded together to the Mosque 
of Mohamed Ali to attend the mid-Shabaan 


prayers at which the Court Imam preached 
the sermon. 

5. On the following morning King 
Abdullah laid a wreath on the tomb of the 
late King Fuad in El Rifa'i Mosque and 
subsequently, in company with King 
Farouk. visited the military hospital at 
Helmieh. where Egyptian casualties of the 
fighting in Palestine are being treated. 
Among those present on this occasion were 
Princesses Fawzia and Faiza, attired in 
uniforms of military nursing sisters, and 
female volunteer workers of the Mohamed 
Ali El Kebir charitable organisation. In 
the evening the Egyptian Minister for 
Foreign Affairs gave a banquet, to which, 
apart from leading Egyptian personalities, 
diplomatic representatives of Arab States 
were again invited. (Diplomatic repre¬ 
sentatives of other countries were not 
invited to any of the functions held in 
connexion with this roval visit.) 

6. King Abdullah returned to Amman on 
the morning of 24th June in the British 
Overseas Airways Corporation aircraft 
which had brought him to Cairo. He was 
seen off at the aerodrome by King Farouk 
and similar ceremonial was observed as on 
the occasion of his arrival. Before leaving 
His Majesty authorised his Minister for 
F'oreign Affairs to make, on his behalf, the 
declaration to press representatives 
reported in my telegram referred to 
above, an announcement being made 
simultaneously by King Farouk’s press 
counsellor that this declaration had 
received the approval of King Farouk and 
the headvS of the other Arab States. 

7. Among the notabilities who were 
received by King Abdullah during his stay 
in Cairo were the ex-Mufti of Jerusalem 
and the Moroccan leader, Abdel Kerim, and 
his brother. The brief press reports about 
the ex-Mufti s interview with His Majesty 
suggested that there had been a friendly 
exchange of compliments, but, according to 
the Transjordan Minister in Cairo, King 
Abdullah talked rather severely, telling the 
ex-Mufti that the present situation in 
Palestine had come about largely owing to 
the latter’s irresponsible behaviour and 
failure to give a constructive lead to the 
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people of Palestine. His Majesty 
apparently insisted that the ex-Mufti 
should now step out of the picture and 
leave the Palestine question in the hands 
of those who were more competent to handle 
it in the real interests of the Palestinian 
people. In talking to Abdel Kerim and his 
brother King Abdullah, according to press 
reports which are confirmed by the Trans¬ 
jordan Legation, invited Abdel Kerim to 
visit Amman and also, it is reported, 
assured him that the Moroccan question 
would be dealt with as soon as the Palestine 
question had been disposed of. 

8. In contrast to the ostentatious 
extravagance and ceremonial which marked 
the State visit of King Ibn Saud to King 
Farouk in January 1946. the pattern of 
King Abdullah's visit was, by oriental 
standards, brisk, business-like and of 
relative austerity. To all outward appear¬ 
ances it has been a successful step in the 
consolidation of Arab unity and friendship 
at a. critical juncture in the history of Arab 
relations, with the dominant Palestine 
issue still hanging in the balance. The 
Transjordan Minister, in conversation with 
my Oriental Counsellor, said that one pur¬ 
pose which King Abdullah had before him 
in accepting King Farouk's invitation was 
to smooth out at the highest level certain 
difficulties between the two countries which 
could not easilv be settled satisfactorily bv 
the ordinary diplomatic exchanges. The 
Minister refrained from mentioning 
specific instances, but they doubtless 
Included the dispute previously reported 
by His Majesty’s Minister in Amman, 
about the temporary administiation of the 
Hebron district in Palestine and the recent 
seizure by the Egyptian authorities of a 
cargo of military equipment consigned to 
Amman. Another point for discussion may 
well have been whether King Abdullah’s 
flag should fly alone over Jerusalem, as he 
would no doubt wish from all the signs we 
have of the importance he attaches to his 
occupation of the city, or whether at any 
rate King Farouk's flag should flv beside 
it (see my telegram No. 93, Saving, of 15th 
June). I suppose, too, that King Farouk 
was not at all anxious that King Abdullah 
should visit King Ibn Saud on his own 
initiative and without ostensibly doing so 
in agreement with, if not at the suggestion 
of. King Farouk, having regard to Egypt's 
care for her prestige as “ leader ” of the 
Arab League. Moreover, King Farouk 
would probably wish to satisfy himself as 
far as possible that the balance of Saudi 
Arabia-Egypt with the Hashemites, 


which is useful to him, was not likely to 
be unduly modified. The Transjordan 
Minister, in his conversation with the 
Oriental Counsellor, remarked that King 
Abdullah s visit to King Farouk and Ki ng 
Ibn Saud would no doubt, as was intended, 
convince the world that the Arabs were 
fundamentally united, particularly on the 
Palestine issue. But he seemed to regard 
the visit to Saudi Arabia as of potentially 
greater significance from Transjordan's 
point of view since it represented the first 
personal contact between those two 
. monarchs and might, he hoped, result in 
the establishment of normal diplomatic 
relations between Transjordan and Saudi 
Arabia. The Minister, who admitted that 
he was not present at the confidential talks 
between King Abdullah and King Farouk 
and had not been informed of their details, 
appeared to discount the likelihood that 
they would result in any concrete develop¬ 
ments such as military alliances between 
Arab States in the immediate future. He 
pointed to the existence of military co¬ 
operation between those States in Pales¬ 
tine as if to suggest that that was sufficient 
for the time being. Some Egyptian press 
commentators have inferred that the two 
monarchs discussed certain practical 
aspects of such further co-operation on the 
expiry of the cease-fire agreement. 

9. Finally. I would mention as a matter 
of potential significance in regard to the 
future of Palestine the exchange of tele¬ 
grams during this visit between the Greek 
Orthodox Patriarch in Alexandria and 
King Abdullah. According to the versions 
published in the press, the Patriarch wel¬ 
comed His Majesty and thanked him for 
his “ benevolent protection ” of the Greek 
Orthodox churches and convents in 
Palestine. In his reply, King Abdullah 
is stated to have assured the F’atriarch 
that the protection granted to churches and 
convents and to the faithful was a matter 
of duty arising from hereditary traditions. 
This exchange of messages is interesting 
in the light of information given to me on 
26th June by M. Azcarate, who describes 
himself as Count Bernadotte's representa¬ 
tive for Egypt and the Arab League, that 
the Christians in Jerusalem were 100 per 
cent, in favour of King Abdullah. King 
Abdullah, he said, had played up very well 
to the idea of being the protector of the 
interests of all faiths in Palestine and had 
been careful to reassure the Jews and 
cunning at doing so. At the same time 
M. Azcarate remarked that, as is well 
known, the Christians in Jerusalem were 
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largely Arab and doubtless considered the 
matter from the national point of view. 

I am sending copies of this despatch to 
His Majesty’s representatives at Amman, 
Bagdad, Beirut. Damascus, Jedda and 
Jerusalem, and to British Middle East 


Office, Commander-in-Chief, Middle East 
Land Force, and to General Officer Com¬ 
manding. Headquarters, British Troops in 
Egypt. 

X hcivo 

RONALD CAMPBELL. 
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FUTURE OF THE SUDAN 

Egyptian Attitude regarding Promulgation of the Sudan Ordinance 

Abdel Fattah Amr Pasha to Mr. Bevin. (Received 6 th July) 


Sir, London, oth July, 1948. 

I am instructed by his Excellency the 
President of the Council of Ministers to 
make to you on behalf of the Royal Egyp¬ 
tian Government the following communi¬ 
cation :— 

1. “I have received from his Excel¬ 
lency the Governor-General of the Sudan 
a letter dated 15th June, 1948, transmit¬ 
ting the Executive Council and Legislative 
Assembly Ordinance of 1948 and inti¬ 
mating that this Ordinance was passed by 
his Council and that it will come into force 
on publication in the Sudan Government 
Gazette on 19th June, 1948. 

2. I have forthwith transmitted to his 
Excellency the objection of the Egyptian 
Government to the promulgation of this 
Ordinance without their consent since the 
Governor-General of the Sudan, by virtue 
of the powers invested in him, cannot 
promulgate legislation affecting the ad¬ 
ministrative or legal status of the Sudan. 
This fact has previously been recognised by 
the British Government in their Foreign 
Office despatch (sic) of 15th January, 1948, 
in which they stated that the Governor- 
General cannot, without the consent of the 
Egvptian and British Governments, 
promulgate legislation affecting the Con¬ 
stitution or international status of the 
Sudan. 

3. I wish in this respect to inform your 
Excellency that the Egyptian Government 


still maintain their position in regard to 
the existing regime in the Sudan, which 
position they previously took before the 
Security Council. The main object en¬ 
visaged by the Egyptian Government by 
their participation in the talks on the 
Executive Council and Legislative 
Assembly—as previously communicated to 
the British Government—was that there 
should be a provisional transitional regime 
under which the Sudanese may be trained 
in self-government with Egypt giving 
effective co-operation through the repre¬ 
sentation of Egyptians in the Executive 
Council on a footing of equality with the 
British members both as regards standing 
and number. On the expiration of the 
transition period, the Sudanese will be in 
a position to take over full charge of their 
own affairs under the common Crown of 
Egypt and within the unity of the Nile 

Valley. 

4. And whereas the Ordinance promul¬ 
gated by His Excellency the Governor- 
General does not fulfil this essential object 
and, in the meantime, the Governor- 
General has no power, as already pointed 
out, to promulgate such an Ordinance, the 
Egyptian Government are bound in the 
circumstances to reserve for themselves full 
right on this issue." 

I have, &c. 

A. FATTAH AMR. 
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SUDAN EXECUTIVE COUNCIL AND LEGISLATIVE ASSEMBLY 

ORDINANCE, 1948 
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The Executive Council and Legislative 
Assembly Ordinance 1948 

(1948 Ordinance No. 9) 

An Ordinance to provide for the creation 
of an Executive Council and Legislative 
Assembly and the delegation thereto of 
executive and legislative power. 

Whereas by the Governor-General’s 
Council Ordinance 1910 a Council known 
as “ The Governor-General’s Council ” was 
created to assist the Governor-General in 
the discharge of his executive and legisla¬ 
tive powers. 

And whereas by the Advisory Councils 
Ordinance 1943 and an order made there¬ 
under entitled “ The Advisory Council for 
the Northern Sudan Order 1943 ” an 
Advisory Council for the Northern Sudan 
was created for the purpose of enabling the 
Governor-General in relation to the good 
government of the Northern Sudan to con¬ 
sult representative persons and to explain 
to such persons any general or specific 
aspect of the policy of the Sudan Govern¬ 
ment with regard thereto. 

And whereas the peoples of the Sudan 
desire to attain full self-government as soon 
as possible, and it is the policy of His 
Majesty’s Government in the United King¬ 
dom and the Royal Egyptian Government 
that measures should be taken to promote 
the realisation of this desire by associating 
the Sudanese more closely with the Govern¬ 
ment of the Sudan. 

And whereas the Governor-General has 
undertaken in pursuance of these objects to 
create the Council and the Assembly hereby 
constituted and to delegate thereto execu¬ 
tive and legislative power, but without 
prejudice to the ultimate responsibility of 
the Governor-General to the said Govern¬ 
ments for the good government of the 
Sudan. 

It is hereby enacted by the Governor- 
General of the Sudan in Council as 
follows:— 

Chapter I.— Preliminary 
Title and Commencement (19 th June, 1948) 

1. This ordinance may be cited as the 
Executive Council and Legislative Assem¬ 
bly Ordinance 1948. and shall come into 
force on the nineteenth day of June, 1948. 

/ nterpretation 

2. In this ordinance, unless the context 
otherwise requires the following expres¬ 
sions shall have the meanings hereby re¬ 
spectively assigned to them :— 

(1) “ The appointed day ” means the 
day upon which the Governor-General by 


writing under his hand certifies that the 
Executive Council and the Legislative 
Assembly have been duly constituted in 
accordance with the provisions of this 
ordinance. 

(2) “The Assembly" means the Legis¬ 
lative Assembly constituted by this ordi¬ 
nance. 

(3) “ The Council ’’ means the Executive 
Council constituted by this ordinance. 

(4) “ Councillor without Portfolio 
means a member of the Council other than 
an ex-officio member, Minister, or Under¬ 
secretary. 

(5) “ Director ’ includes the Head of a 
Department. 

(6) “Leader of the Assembly" means 
the person from time to time elected as such 
by the Assembly from amongst its members 
with a view to his appointment by the 
Governor-General as a Minister and a mem¬ 
ber of the Council. 

(7) “ Private Member " means any mem¬ 
ber of the Assembly other than a member 
of the Council, Under-Secretary, or the 
Speaker or Deputy Speaker. 

(8) “ Taxes ’’ includes royalties, and im¬ 
port, export, consumption, and excise 
duties. 

(9) The words “ Governor-General,’’ 
“ Civil Secretary,’’ “ Financial Secre¬ 
tary,’’ “Legal Secretary." “ Kaid ” and 
“ Director " include the persons from time 
to time appointed by the Governor-General 
to perform for the time being the functions 
of their respective offices. 

Notification of Governor-General's Consent 

3. Wherever under this ordinance the 
consent or leave of the Governor-General 
is required to any act or proceeding of the 
Assembly or any member thereof, the grant 
or refusal of the same shall be notified by 
a member of the Council. 

Repeal 

4. —(1) Upon the appointed day the 
Governor-General’s Council Ordinance 
1910 and the Advisory Council’s Ordinance 
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1943 and all orders made under the latter 
ordinance shall be repealed, and the 
Advisory Council for the Northern Sudan 
thereunder respectively established shall be 
dissolved and cease to function. 

(2) From and after the appointed day, 
references in any subsisting legislation to 
the Governor-General’s Council or to the 
Governor-General in Council shall be read 
and construed as meaning respectively the 
Executive Council, and the Governor- 
General on the advice of the Executive 
Council. 
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Chapter II.— Ministers and Under¬ 
secretaries 

Appointment of Ministers 

5.—(1) The Governor-General shall 
appoint the Leader of the Assembly as 
Minister to one or more of the several 
Departments of Government, or as Minister 
without departmental duties. 

(2) The Governor-General mav in due 

* 

course, after taking into consideration the 
views of the Leader of the Assembly, 
appoint other Ministers to one or more 
.other such Departments. 

(3) A Minister shall be responsible to 
the Governor-General for the Department 
or Departments to which he is so appointed. 

(4) Every Minister shall be a Sudanese, 
but, save in the case of the Leader of the 
Assembly, need not prior to the date of his 
appointment be a member of the Assembly. 

(5) No Government servant shall be 
appointed a Minister. 

Appointment of Under-Secretaries 

b.—(1) The Governor-General may after 
taking into consideration the views of the 
Leader of the Assembly appoint not more 
than twelve Under-Secretaries to serve in 
one or more of the several Departments of 
Government under the Minister responsible 
therefore, or. if there shall be no such 
Minister, in association with the Director 
or Directors thereof, with power to repre¬ 
sent such Department or Departments in 
the Assembly. 

(2) Every Under-Secretary shall be a 
.Sudanese, but need not prior to the date of 
his appointment be a member of the 
Assembly. 

Remuneration of Ministers and Under¬ 
secretaries 

7. The Governor-General shall on the 
advice of the Council from time to time fix 
the salaries to be paid to Ministers and 
Under-Secretaries. 

Term of Office of Ministers and Under¬ 
secretaries 

8. —(1) Every Minister and Under-Secre¬ 
tary, whenever appointed, shall vacate his 
office at the commencement of the first ses¬ 
sion of each new Assembly, but shall be 
eligible for re-appoin!ment. 

(2) Subject as hereinbefore mentioned, 
Ministers and Under-Secretaries shall hold 
office at the discretion of the Governor- 
General, who may in the exercise of such 
discretion at any time dismiss Ministers 
and Under-Secretaries and make fresh 
appointments in their place. 


Provided that in the event of the dis¬ 
missal of the Minister who is Leader of the 
Assembly, the Governor-General shall 
appoint as Minister in his place the person 
elected bv the Assembly to be Leader of the 
Assembly in his place. 

Chapter III. —The Executive Council 

Creation of Executive Council 

9. There shall be constituted an Execu¬ 
tive Council for the Sudan, which shall 
be responsible to the Governor-General for 
the executive and administrative functions 
of Government. 

Composition of Council 

10. —(1) The Council shall consist of not 
less than twelve and not more than eighteen 
members. 

(2) The Council shall be composed of :— 

(a) The Leader of the Assembly and the 
other Ministers if any. 

(b) Not more than four ex-officio mem¬ 

bers, appointed by the Governor- 
General by office from amongst the 
Civil Secretary, the Financial Secre- 
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tary, the Legal Secretary, and the 
Kaid. 

(cl Not more than three Councillors 
without portfolio, appointed by the 
Governor-General at his discretion, 
and whether or not such persons are 
Sudanese or are prior to appoint¬ 
ment members of the Assembly. 

(d) Such of the Under-Secretaries as 
shall be appointed for the purpose 
by the Governor-General after 
taking into consideration the views 
of the Leader of the Assembly. 

Provided always that not less than half 
the members of the Council at any one time 
shall be Sudanese, and no appointment 
shall be made, or vacancy left unfilled, the 
effect of which would be to place or leave 
the Sudanese members of the Council in a 
minority. 

Disqualification from Appointment to 
Council 

11. The following persons shall be dis¬ 
qualified from appointment as members of 
the Council:— 

(a) Government servants. 

Provided that: 

(i) The Civil Secretary, the F'inancial 
Secretary, the Legal Secretary and 
the Kaid shall be qualified by virtue 
of their offices to be appointed ex- 
officio members. 
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(ii) The Governor-General may by order 
declare that for the period specified 
in such order or until further order 
Government servants shall not be 
disqualified from appointment; but 
in the case of a Government servant 
holding any of the offices or posts 
specified in the First Schedule, it 
shall be a condition of such appoint¬ 
ment that he ceases to exercise the 
functions of that office or post. 

( b ) Undischarged bankrupts or persons 
whose property is subject to a composition 
or arrangement with creditors. 

(c) Persons who have within the pre¬ 
vious seven years been sentenced to a term 
of imprisonment for a period of not less 
than two years. 

V 

(d) Persons of unsound mind. 

(e) Illiterates. 

(/) Persons who are party to a subsisting 
contract with the Government, unless they 
shall have disclosed to the Governor- 
General the existence and nature of such 
contract and of their interest therein. 

Vacation of Seats by Members of Council 

12. The seat of a member of the Council 
other than an ex-officio member shall 
become vacant in any of the following 
events :— 

(a) Upon his death. 

(b) If he shall without the leave of the 
Governor-General fail to attend more than 
six consecutive meetings of the Council. 

( c) If. being a Minister or Under¬ 
secretary, he shall cease to hold office as 
such. 

(d) If, being a Councillor without port¬ 
folio, he shall be dismissed by the Governor- 
General. 

( e ) If, without the prior consent of the 
Council, he shall become a party to any 
contract with the Sudan Government. 

(/) If he shall do or suffer any act or 
event which would have disqualified him 
from appointment under the preceding 
section. 

(g) If he shall tender his resignation in 
writing to the Governor-General, and the 
Governor-General shall accept the same. 

Filling of Vacancies on Council 

13. —(1) If any member is temporarily 
unable through absence or sickness or other 
cause to act as a member of the Council, 
then during the period of such inability :— 

(a) In the case of an ex-officio member, he 
may if the Governor-General thinks 
fit be replaced by any person tem¬ 


porarily appointed for the purpose 
by the Governor-General. 

(b) In the case of a Minister, he may be 
so replaced by his Under-Secretary, 
if any. or in default by a Director 
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of a Department of such Minister. 

(c) In the case of an Under-Secretary, he 

may be so replaced by a Director of 
a Department of such Under¬ 
secretary. 

(d) In the case of a Councillor without 
portfolio, he may be so replaced by 
any qalified person temporarily 
appointed for the purpose by the 
G overnor-General. 

(2) W henever the seat of a member 
becomes vacant:— 

(a) In the case of the Leader of the 

Assembly, a new Leader of the 
Assembly, elected by the Assembly 
and appointed as Minister by the 
Governor-General, shall take his 
place. 

(b) In the case of any other Minister, 

a new Minister or an Under¬ 
secretary may be appointed in his 
place by the Governor-General after 
taking into consideration the views 
of the Leader of the Assembly. 

(c) In the case of an Under-Secretary, 

an Under-Secretary or a new Minis- 
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ter may be appointed in his place 
by the Governor-General. 

(i d) In the case of a Councillor without 
portfolio, a new member may be 
appointed in his place by the 
Governor-General at his discretion 
in accordance with the provisions of 
section 10. 

Decision of Questions as to Membership of 
Council 

14. All questions which may arise as to 
the right of any person to be or remain a 
member of the Council shall be determined 
by the Council. 

Term of Office of Members of Council 

15. —(1) All members of the Council, 
including ex-officio members, shall retire 
from office at the commencement of the first 
session of each new Assembly, but shall be 
eligible for reappointment. 

(2) The Governor-General shall there¬ 
upon make fresh appointments of members 
to the Council in accordance with the pro¬ 
visions of section 10. 

Presidency of Council 

16. —(1) The Governor-General shall be 
President of the Council, and if present 
shall preside over its meetings. 
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(2) The Governor-General may appoint 
a member -of the Council to preside in his 
absence, and in default of such appoint¬ 
ment the senior ex-officio member of the 
Council who is present shall preside. 

r. A 5 I 

Voting of Council 

17. —(1) All questions proposed for 
decision in the Council shall be determined 
by a majority of the votes of the members 
present. 

(2) The Governor-General shall not have 
an original vote but shall have a casting 
vote. 

(3) In the absence of the Governor- 
General, the member presiding shall be 
entitled to exercise his original vote as a 
member, but shall not have a casting vote. 

(4) If, upon any question before the 
Council, the votes are equally divided, the 
motion shall be deemed to be lost. 

Power of Governor-General to Veto 

Decisions of Council 

18. Should it be necessary for the dis¬ 
charge of his responsibility to His 
Majesty’s Government in the United King¬ 
dom and the Royal Egyptian Government 
for the good government of the Sudan, the 
Governor-General, notwithstanding the 
provisions of the preceding section, may. 
for reasons to be recorded in the record of 
the proceedings of the Council, and to be 
notified forthwith to the two Governments 
aforesaid, veto any decision made by the 
majority of the Council and substitute his 
own decision therefor: and in such ease 
the decision of the Governor-General shall 
be as effectual for all purposes as if it were 
a decision of the Council. 

Quorum of Council 

19. Seven members, excluding the 
Governor-General, shall constitute a 
quorum of the Council, and no business 
except that of adjournment shall be trans¬ 
acted if less than the said seven members 
are present. 

Collective Responsibility of Council 

20. The members of the Council shall be 
collectively responsible for the policy 
decisions and acts of the Council. 

Obligation of Secrecy 

21. The proceedings and deliberations 
of the Council shall be secret, and every 
member of the Council shall be under an 
obligation not to disclose the same outside 
the Council Chamber. Provided always 
that a member may be expressly authorised 


by the Council in the exercise of his official 
duties to make public any decision of the 
Council. 

Remuneration of Members of Council 

22. The Governor-General, on the advice 
of the Council, may from time to time fix 
the remuneration to lx? paid to Under¬ 
secretaries and Councillors without port¬ 
folio for their services as members of the 
Council. 

Standing Orders of Council 

23. —(1) The Governor-General may by 
order prescribe standing orders for the 
regulation and orderly conduct of the pro¬ 
ceedings of the Council and the despatch 
of its business, including the determination 
of the places and times at which the 
Council shall meet, the conditions under 
which persons not members of the Council 
may be invited to attend and address meet¬ 
ings thereof, and the appointment and 
duties of officials of the Council. 

(2) The Council may thereafter from 
time to time add to. amend or revoke such 
standing orders. 

Chapter IV.— The Legislative 
Assembly 

Creation of Legislative Assembly 

24. There shall be constituted a Legis¬ 
lative Assembly for the Sudan. 

Composition of Assembly 

25. —(1) The Assembly shall be composed 
of ex-officio, elected and nominated 
members. 

(2) Not more than ten members may be 
nominated. 

(3> Members of the Council and Under¬ 
secretaries who were not prior to their 
appointment as such either elected or 
nominated members of the Assembly shall 
as from the date of their appointment be 
ex-officio members of the Assembly. 

Constituencies for Election of Members of 
the Assembly 

26. ( onstituencies for the election of the 
elected members shall be set up upon a 
territorial basis in accordance with the 
tables set forth in the First Part of the 
Second Schedule. 

Methods of Election to Assembly, and 
Qualification of Voters 

27. The method of election in each such 
constituency and the qualification of voters 
shall be in accordance with the rules 
respectively set forth in the Second and 
Third Parts of the Second Schedule. 
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Power of Governor-General to make Rules 
regarding Conduct of Elections 

28. The Governor-General shall by order 
make rules for the regulation and conduct 
of elections to be held under this ordinance, 
and may by such rules make provision 

fair :— 3: 1 

(a) The appointment of returning 
officers. 

( b) The appointment of electoral com¬ 

mittees. 

(c) The preparation and maintenance of 

electoral rolls. 

(d) The nomination of candidates. 

(e) The conduct of direct elections. 

(/) The conduct of indirect elections, 
both primary and secondary. 

(^) The conduct of by-elections. 

(/i) Any other electoral matter requiring 
to be regulated by ruies. 

Nomination to Assembly 

29. The nominated members shall be 
appointed by the Governor-General at his 
discretion from amongst persons qualified 
to be members of the Assembly. 

Qualification for Election or Nomination 
to Assembly 

30. All persons who— 

(a) are Sudanese; and 

(b) are not less than 30 years of age; 

and 

( c ) are of sound mind; and 

(d) in the case of elected members, have 
during the last ten years been resi¬ 
dent for not less than two years in 
the constituency for which they seek 
election, or in the case of a candidate 
for a constituency of a municipality 
having more than one constituency, 
in any of such constituencies; 

shall be qualified for election or nomina¬ 
tion to the Assembly. 

Disqualification from Election or Nomina¬ 
tion to A ssembly 

31. All persons disqualified under sec¬ 
tion 11 from appointment as members of 
the Council (other than persons disqualified 
solely under section 11 (/)) shall be dis¬ 
qualified from election or nomination to the 
Assembly. 

Provided that Government servants for 
the time being exempted from disqualifica¬ 
tion by any order made under the second 
proviso to section 11 {a) shall be eligible for 
nomination to the Assembly; but a Govern¬ 
ment servant holding any of the offices or 
posts there referred to may not accept 
nomination unless he ceases to exercise the 
functions of that office or post. 


Vacation of Seats by Members of Assembly 

32. —(1) The seat of an elected or nomi¬ 
nated member of the Assembly shall become 
vacant in anv of the following events :— 

(a) Upon his death. 

(b) If without the leave of the Assembly 
he shall be absent from the sittings 
of the Assembly for a continuous 
period of more than one year, such 
period of absence to be reckoned 
from the date of the first sitting of 
the Assembly which he failed to 
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attend. 

(c) If he shall do or suffer any act or 

event which would have disqualified 
him from election or nomination as 
a member under the preceding 
section. 

(tf) If he shall give to the Speaker 
written notification of his resigna¬ 
tion from membership. 

(2) The seat of an ex-officio member of 
the Assembly shall become vacant if he 
ceases to hold office as a member of the 
Council or Under-Secretary. 

Filling of Vacancies on Assembly 

33. —(1) Whenever the seat of an elected 
member becomes vacant, a fresh election 
shall be held to fill the vacancy in accor¬ 
dance with the rules applicable to the con¬ 
stituency in question. 

(2) Whenever the seat of a nominated 
member becomes vacant, the vacancy shall 
be filled by appointment by the Governor- 
General. 

Decision of Questions as to Membership of 
Assembly 

34. Any question which may arise as to 
the right of any person to be or remain a 
member of the Assembly shall be referred 
to the Speaker, who may if he thinks fit 
submit the same to a Judge of the High 
Court for determination. 

Commencement of Sessions of Assembly 

35. The Governor-General shall appoint 
the date and place for the commencement 
of each session of the Assembly. 

Determination of Sessions 

36. A session of the Assembly shall con¬ 
tinue until determined by the Governor- 
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General by prorogation. 

Dissolution 

37. The Governor-General may dissolve 
the Assembly. 
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Duration of Assembly 

38. Unless sooner dissolved, every 
Assembly shall continue for a period of 
three years from the commencement of its 
first session. 

Constitution of New Assembly 

39. —(1) On the expiration or dissolution 

of an Assembly, the Governor-General shall 

direct fresh elections to be held, and shall 

after the completion of such elections make 

fresh nominations to the Assembly for the 

% 

purpose of constituting a new Assembly. 

(2) All elected or nominated members of 
the previous Assembly shall, if then quali¬ 
fied under section 30 and not disqualified 
under section 31, be eligible for election or 
nomination to the new Assembly. 

(3) So far as practicable, elections and 
nominations shall be completed in such time 
as to enable the first session of the new 
Assembly to commence within four months 
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of the termination of the previous 
Assembly. 

Remuneration of Members of Assembly 

40. Every member of the Assembly who 
is not also a member of the Council or 
Under-Secretary shall be entitled to 
remuneration for his services as such at the 
annual rate of £E.250, which shall be a 
charge against Government funds. 

Presidency of Assembly 

41. —(1) Meetings of the Assembly shall 
be presided over by a Speaker. 

(2) The first Speaker of the Assembly 
shall be appointed by the Governor-General 
from amongst the elected or nominated 
members of the Assembly. 

(3) Thereafter the Speaker for each 
Assembly shall be elected from time to time 
by the Assembly from amongst its members. 
Provided always that no person shall be 
appointed or act as Speaker save with the 
approval of the Governor-General. 

(4) There shall be a Deputy Speaker of 
the Assembly who shall be a member of the 
Assembly elected by the Assembly and 
approved by the Governor-General. He 
shall preside at meetings of the Assembly 
in the absence of the Speaker. 

(5) If the Speaker or Deputy Speaker 
shall cease to be a member of the Assembly 
he shall cease to hold office. 

(6) The Speaker or Deputy Speaker may 
resign office by notice in writing addressed, 
in the case of the Speaker, to the Clerk of 
the Assembly, and in the case of the Deputy 
Speaker, to the Speaker, and may be 
removed from office by the Governor- 
General on an address from the Assembly. 
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Leadership of Assembly 

42. —(1) At the first meeting of every 
Assembly the Assembly shall elect one of its 
members to be Leader of the Assembly. 

(2) In the event of the Leader of the 
Assembly ceasing to hold office as Minister, 
the Assembly shall as soon as practicable 
thereafter elect some other person to be 
Leader of the Assembly in his place. 

Voting of A ssembly 

43. —(1) All questions proposed for 
decision in the Assemblv shall be deter- 
mined by a majority of the votes of the 
members present. 

(2) The Speaker shall have neither an 
original nor a casting vote. 

(3) If, upon any question before the 
Assembly, the votes are equally divided, the 
motion shall be deemed to be lost. 

Quorum of Assembly 

44. Thirty-five members, including the 
Speaker, shall constitute a quorum of the 
Assembly. And no business except that of 
adjournment shall be transacted if less than 
thirty-five members are present. 

Language of Assembly 

45. Subject to the provisions of the 
standing orders, proceedings in the 
Asemblv shall be conducted in the Arabic 
language, but without prejudice to such 
use of the English language as may be 
convenient. 

Freedom of Speech in Assembly 

46. Subject to the provisions of this 

ordinance and of any standing orders made 

thereunder, there shall be freedom of speech 

in the Assemblv, and no member thereof 
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shall be liable to any proceedings in any 
court in respect of anything said or of any 
vote given by him in the Assembly or any 
committee thereof. 

Right of Assembly to Debate 

47. —(1) 7’he Assembly shall be entitled 
to hold debates and pass motions on any 
subject; save that in the case of subjects 
declared by section 54 to be reserved 
matters, the prior consent of the Governor- 
General shall be necessary. 

(2) All motions which are passed by the 
Assembly shall be sent to the Council for 
their consideration. 

Right of Member of A ssembly to Question 

48. A member of the Assembly may, 
subject to the standing orders, address 
questions to the Council on any subject. 

E 
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Right of Governor-General to Address 
A ssem big 

49. The Governor-General shall have the 
right of addressing the Assembly, and may 
for that purpose require the attendance of 
its members. 

Standing Orders of Assembly 

50. —(1) The Governor-General shall by 
order prescribe standing orders for the 
regulation and orderly conduct of the pro¬ 
ceedings of the Assembly, and the despatch 
of its business, including provision for the 
setting up of such standing, select, or other 
committees of the Assembly as may from 
time to time appear necessary or desirable. 

(2) The Assembly may thereafter from 
time to time add to, amend, or revoke such 
standing orders. 

Chapter V.— Legislation 
Government Bills 

51. —(1) The Council shall be responsible 
for initiating and preparing all Govern¬ 
ment legislation. 

(2) Subject as hereinafter provided, such 
legislation snail be submitted in the form 
of Bills to the Assembly. 

(3) If the Bill is passed by the Assembly 
either without amendment or with amend¬ 
ments which are acceptable to the Council, 
it shall be submitted by the Council, in the 
form in which it has been passed by the 
Assembly, to the Governor-General for his 
assent. 

(4) On receipt of the Governor-General’s 
assent, the Bill shall become law as an 
ordinance. 

(5) If the Bill is rejected by the Assem¬ 
bly, the Council may either withdraw the 
Bill or submit it to the Governor-General 
with a report of the views of the Council 
and of the Assembly thereon. And if the 
Governor-General, after considering such 
report, shall assent to the Bill, the same 
shall become law as an ordinance 
accordingly, 

(6) If the Bill is passed by the Assembly 
with amendments which are unacceptable 
to the Council, the Council may either with¬ 
draw the Bill or submit it to the Governor- 
General both in its original form (as 
amended by any amendments of the 
Assembly acceptable to the Council) and in 
the form in which it was passed by the 
Assembly, with a report of the views of 
the Council and of the Assembly thereon. 
And if the Governor-General after con¬ 
sidering such report shall assent to the Bill 
in either of such forms, the Bill in that 
form shall become law as an ordinance 
accordingly. 


(7) Notwithstanding the provisions of 
sub-sections (5) and (6) of this section, the 
Governor-General shall not give his assent 
to a Bill under sub-section (5), or to a Bill 
under sub-section (6) in a form other than 
that in which it was passed by the 
Assembly, until he shall have referred the 
Bill, or the two forms of the Bill as the 
case may be, to His Majesty's Government 
in the United Kingdom and the Royal 
Egyptian Government, and thereafter 
either— 

(a) he shall have received notification of 

the agreement of the said two 
Governments that he should assent to 
such Bill, or 

(b) one month, or in the case of a Finance 
or Appropriation Bill, fifteen days 
shall have elapsed since the date of 
his reference to the two Governments 
without his having received notifica¬ 
tion of their agreement that he 
should not assent to such Bill. 

(8) The Governor-General shall record in 
writing and transmit to the Assembly his 
reasons for assenting under sub-section (5) 
to a Bill which has been rejected by the 
Assembly, or for assenting under sub¬ 
section (6) to a Bill in a form other than the 
form in which it has been passed by the 
Assemblv. 
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Urgent Legislation by Provisional Order 

52.—(1) If at any time when the 
Assembly is not sitting the Council shall 
resolve that the passing of anv Government 
legislation is a matter of urgency, the 
Council may make a provisional order 
enacting the same and submit such order 
to the Governor-General for his assent. 

(2) On receipt of the Governor-General’s 
assent, the provisional order shall have the 
force of law\ 

(3) Every such order shall be submitted 

bv the Council to the Assemblv as soon as 
1/ 

mav be after it next meets for confirmation. 
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(4) If the order be confirmed by resolu¬ 
tion of the Assembly, it shall thereupon 
become law as an ordinance. 

(5) If the Assembly refuse to confirm the 
provisional order, the Council shall either 
by order revoke the provisional order, or 
shall resubmit the same to the Assembly in 
the form of a Bill, which shall be dealt with 
in all respects as a Government Bill. 

(6) If the Council shall provoke the pro¬ 
visional order, or the Governor-General 
shall refuse his assent to the Bill, the pro¬ 
visional order shall from the date of the 
order of revocation, or refusal of assent, 
be cancelled and cease to have effect. 
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(7) Any enactment repealed or amended 
by a provisional order shall as from the date 
of the cancellation of such order be revived 
and have effect as if such order had not been 
made. 

(8) The cancellation of any such order 
shall not have retrospective effect. 

Private Members’ Bills 

53. —(1) Subject as hereinafter provided, 
a private member of the Assembly may 
initiate legislation by the submission of a 
Bill to the Assembly. 

(2) Subject to the provisions of the 
Standing Orders, such Bill, if passed by the 
Assembly, shall be submitted to the 
Governor-General in the same manner as 
Government Bills. 

Reserved Matters 

54. The following shall be reserved 
matters in respect of which the Assembly 
shall have no legislative powers :— 

(а) The provisions of this ordinance. 

(б) The relations between the Sudan 
Government and His Majesty’s 
Government in the United Kingdom 
and the Royal Egyptian Govern¬ 
ment. 

(c) The relations between the Sudan 

Government and foreign Govern¬ 
ments. 

(d) The nationality of the Sudanese. 
Special Matters 

55. Without prejudice to the provisions 
of the preceding section, the following shall 
be special matters, the initiation of legisla¬ 
tion affecting which by a private member 
shall require the prior consent of the 
Council:— 

(a) The defence of the Sudan. 

(b) Coinage and currency. 

(c) The status of religious or racial 
minorities. 

Declaration by Governor-General as to 
Reserved and Special Matters 

56. A declaration in writing by the 
Governor-General that any legislation or 
proposed legislation affects a reserved 
matter or a special matter shall be conclu¬ 
sive and shall bind the Assembly. 

Notification of Laws 

57. All ordinances and provisional 
orders shall be forthwith notified to His 
Britannic Majesty’s Ambassador in Cairo, 
and to the President of the Council of 
Ministers of the Royal Egyptian Govern¬ 
ment. 


Chapter VI. —Finance 
The Budget 

58.—(1) The annual budget, which shall 
consist of estimates of revenue for the year 
and of estimates of expenditure to be 
charged to, and allocations to be made from, 
that revenue shall be prepared by the 
Financial Secretary and shall, when passed 
by the Council, be laid before the Assembly. 

(2) The proposals of the Council for all 
such expenditure (other than expenditure 
hereinafter declared to be excepted expen¬ 
diture) and for all such allocations shall be 
submitted to the vote of the Assembly by 
means of an Appropriation Bill which shall 
contain estimates under appropriate heads 
for the several services required. 

(3) The following expenditure shall be 
excepted expenditure and shall not be sub¬ 
mitted to the vote of the Assemblv but shall 

V 

be paid out of revenue imder the authority 
of this ordinance, namely :— 

(a) Debt service charges for which the 
Sudan Government is liable by 
virtue of obligations incurred by it 
before the appointed day. 

(b) The salaries payable to the members 
of the Judiciary set forth in items 1 
and 2 of the First Schedule. Pro¬ 
vided that neither the number of 
such members nor their scales of 
salary as established on the 
appointed day shall thereafter be 
varied save by ordinance. 

(c) The Governor-General’s office. 

(4) 1 he decision of the Governor- 
General whether any proposed expenditure 
falls under any of the above heads shall be 
conclusive. 

(5) The Assembly may assent or refuse 
its assent to any estimate or allocation 
included in the Appropriation Bill or may 
vote a lesser amount than that included 
therein, but it may not vote an increased 
amount or an alteration in its destination. 

(6) Proposals for the imposition of new 
or the alteration of existing taxes shall be 
submitted to the vote of the Assembly by 
means of a Finance Bill. Provided that 
the Council may, where in the opinion of 
the Council the public interest so requires 
provide by order in council that any pro¬ 
posed new tax or alteration in an existing 
tax shall come into operation on the day 
on which the Finance Bill is presented to 
the Assembly ; but every such order shall 
be without prejudice to the right of the 
Assembly to vote in due course on any 
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such item of revenue. An order made 
under this sub-section may be revoked by 
the Council, and unless sooner revoked 
shall expire upon the coming into operation 
of the Finance Bill as an ordinance, or the 
refusal by the Governor-General of his 
assent to the Finance Bill; but its revoca¬ 
tion or expiration shall not have retrospec¬ 
tive effect, and no revenue collected under 
such order shall in any event be repayable. 

(7) The Assembly may not reject or 
reduce any item in the Finance Bill if a 
member of the Council certifies that such 
rejection or reduction would produce an 
estimated budgetary deficit. But a member 
of the Assembly may, with the leave of the 
Governor-General, move an amendment 
substituting for anv such item another 
item to secure the same amount of revenue. 

(8) The Finance Bill, if any, and the 
Appropriation Bill shall be voted upon by 
the Assembly within twenty-one days of 
their submission to the Assembly, and at 
the expiration of such period may, not¬ 
withstanding that they have not been so 
voted upon, l>e submitted by the Council to 
the Governor-General in accordance with 
the provisions of section 51. 

(9) The Governor-General may declare 
that, for reasons to be set forth in such 
declaration, any estimate of expenditure 
or allocation which has been rejected, or 
the amount of which has been reduced by 
the Assembly, represents expenditure or an 
allocation which is essential to the dis¬ 
charge of his responsibilities; and there¬ 
upon such estimate shall be deemed for all 
purposes to have been voted without reduc¬ 
tion by the Assembly. 

Advance Appropriation Bills 

59. —(1) The Council may present to the 
Assembly, by means of an Advance Appro¬ 
priation Bill, estimates under the appro¬ 
priate heads of the amounts required to 
provide for the maintenance of the public 
service from the first day of the financial 
year until the Appropriation Bill receives 
the Governor-General's assent. 

(2) Advance Appropriation Bills shall 
be dealt with in the same way as Appro¬ 
priation Bills. 

Supplementary Appropriation Bills 

60. —(1) The Council may present to the 
Assembly supplementary estimates of 
expenditure to be charged to the revenue 
of the year, whenever :— 

m 

(a) The amount originally voted by the 
Assembly proves insufficient for the 
purpose of the current year; or 


(b) A need arises during the current 
year for expenditure, for which the 
vote of the Assembly is necessary, 
upon some new service not provided 
for in the budget for that year. 

(2) Supplementary estimates shall be 
dealt with in the same wav as estimates, 

V 

save onlv that if the Assembly is not then 
sitting the additional expenditure may in 
cases of urgency be authorised by pro¬ 
visional order. 

Supplementary Finance Bills 

61. The Council may at any time present 
to the Assembly a Supplementary Finance 
Bill, and such Bill shall be dealt with in all 
respects as a Finance Bill, save only that if 
the Assembly is not then sitting, any new 
tax or alteration to an existing tax may in 
cases of urgency be authorised by pro¬ 
visional order. 

Expenditure to be charged to Government 
Reserves 

62. Whenever the Council proposes to 
expend moneys to be charged to Govern¬ 
ment reserves, it shall present to the 
Assembly a Bill to cover such expenditure, 
and such Bill shall be dealt with in all 
respects as an Appropriation Bill. 

Final Accounts 

63. —(1) The final accounts of Govern¬ 
ment revenue and expenditure, including 
expenditure charged to reserves, for each 
year shall be laid before the Assembly by 
the Council. 

(2) The Auditor-General shall submit 
his report on the accounts to the Assembly. 

(3) If expenditure is incurred in excess 
of the appropriation made by the Assembly 
in respect of any head, or if any allocation 
shall have been made in excess of the 
amount voted by the Assembly, the Council 
shall present to the Assembly a Bill to cover 
the excess, and such Bill shall be dealt with 
in all respects as an Appropriation Bill. 

Financial Legislation by Private Members 

64. —(1) No private member of the 
Assembly shall initiate legislation having 
the object or effect of levying any tax, or 
imposing any charge upon the revenue, or 
upon Government reserves, save with the 
prior consent of the Governor-General. 

(2) A certificate by the Financial Secre¬ 
tary that a proposed Bill has such object 
or effect shall be conclusive. 
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Chapter VII.— Savings and Reserva¬ 
tions 

Provision in event of failure of Constitu¬ 
tional Machinery 

65.—(1) If at any time the Governor- 
General is satisfied that a situation has 
arisen in which the Government of the 
Sudan cannot be carried on in accordance 
with the provisions of this ordinance, he 
may by proclamation resume to himself all 
or any of the powers hereby delegated to 

the Council or the Assembly. 

¥ 

(2) Any such proclamation may contain 
such incidental or consequential provisions 
as may appear to him to be necessary or 
desirable to give effect to the objects of the 
proclamation, including provisions for sus¬ 
pending in whole or in part the operation 
of any provisions of this ordinance relating 
to the Council or the Assemblv. 

(3) Any such proclamation may be 
revoked or varied by a subsequent 
proclamation. 

(4) The Governor-General shall not 
make a proclamation under this section 
(other than a proclamation revoking a 
previous proclamation) until he shall have 
referred the proposed proclamation to His 
Majesty’s Government in the United 
Kingdom and the Royal Egyptian Govern¬ 
ment and thereafter either— 

(a) He shall have received notification of 

the agreement of the said two 
Governments that he should make 
such proclamation; or 

(b) One month shall have elapsed since 

the date of his reference to the two 
Governments without his having 
received notification of their agree¬ 
ment that he should not make such 
proclamation. 

Provided always that if in his opinion 
an emergency has arisen, the Governor- 
General may at any time make an imme¬ 
diate proclamation under this section with¬ 
out or notwithstanding any such reference 
to the said two Governments; and in any 
such case the preceding provisions of this 
sub-section shall not apply. Such a pro¬ 
clamation shall only remain in force for so 
long as the emergency continues. 

(5) A proclamation under this section 
shall be forthwith notified to His Britannic 
Majesty’s Ambassador in Cairo and to the 
President of the Council of Ministers of 
His Majesty the King of Egypt. 

Po wers of Modification and A mendment 

66.—(1) The Governor-General may, 

after taking into consideration the views 
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of the Assembly and of the Council, by 
order extend, modify or vary all or any of 
the provisions of this ordinance. 

(2) In order to remove unforeseen diffi¬ 
culties or rectifv errors, anomalies or 
omissions, the Governor-General may, at 
the instance of the Council or of the 
Assembly, by order make such amendments 
to the provisions of this ordinance as may 
from time to time appear to him to be 
essential for any of those purposes. 

(3) The Governor-General shall not 
make an order under this section until he 
shall have referred the proposed order to 
His Majesty's Government in the United 
Kingdom and the Royal Egyptian Govern¬ 
ment, and thereafter either— 

+ 

(a) He shall have received notification of 
the agreement of the said two 
Governments that he should make 
such order; or 

(b) One month, or, in the case of orders 
affecting any of the sections or 
Schedules set forth in the Third 
Schedule, six months shall have 
elapsed since the date of his 
reference to the said two Govern¬ 
ments without his having received 
notification of their agreement that 
he should not make such order. 


FrasT Schedule 

Offices and Posts , the Holders of which may not 
Serve on the Council or he Members of the 
Assembly 

The offices or posts of:— 

(1) Chief Justice, Judge of the High Court, 

Province Judge, District Judge find Police 
Magistrate. 

(2) Grand Kadi. Mufti, Kadi and Legal Assistant 

(3) Governor, Deputy Governor, District Com¬ 
missioner, Assistant District Commissioner, 
Mainur and Sub-Mamw. 

(4) Members of the Sudan Defence Force and of 
the Sudan Police Force. 


Second Schedule 
Part I .—Constituencies 
“ A ” Direct Elections 


Name and Area of Constituency 


1. Atbara 

2. Khartoum, East 

3. Khartoum, 

West 

4. Omdurtnan, 

North 

5. Omdurman, 

West 

6. Omdurman, 

South 

7. Khartoum, 

North 

8. Wad Medani ... 

9. Port Sudan ... 
10. El Obeid 


Atbara Municipality. 

Area East of Victoria Avenue. 

Area West of Victoria Avenue. 

1st Quarter, 3rd Quarter, 
Haras 2 and 3. 

2nd Quarter and 4th Quarter, 
Hara 1. 

4th Quarter and 3rd Quarter, 
Haras 1 and 4, Mul&zimin 
Quarter. 

Khartoum, North, Municipa¬ 
lity. 

Wad Medani Township. 

Port Sudau Municipality. 

El Obeid Township. 
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“ B Indirect Elections 


Part II.— Methods of Election 


Name and Area of Constituency 


11. Haifa ... 

12. Dongola 

13. Merowe 

14. Berber 

15. Shendi 

16. Khartoum 

Rural, North 

17. Khartoum 

Rural, South 

18. Kamlin 

19. Rufaa 

20. Hassaheissa ... 

21. Halaw'in 

22. Wad Medani, 

North 

23. Wad Medani, 

South 

24. Manugil 

25. Sennar 


26. Fung Xazirate 

27. Singa. 

28. Kosti, North ... 

29. Kosti, South ... 

30. Dueim, East ... 

31. Dueim, West... 

32. Tokar ... 

83. Kassala 

34. Hadendowa ... 

35. Aniarar and 

Bisharin 

36. Gedaref, North 


37. Gedaref, South 


38. Dar Hamid ... 

39. Dar Kababish 

40. Dar Hamar ... 

41. Dar Messeria... 


42. Jebels, A 

43. Jebels, B 

44. Tegale 

45. Eastern 

Kordofan 

46. Dar Bederia ... 


47. Northern 


Haifa District. 

Dongola District. 

Merowe District. 

Berber District. 

Shendi District. 

Northern and Central Khuts, 
Batakin Omodia. 

Western and Hoi Khuts, 
Geryat Omodia. 

Kamlin Gism and Messelemia 
Khut. 

Shukria Administration and 
Rufaa Town. 

Messelemia Gism. 

Halawin Khut. 

Centre Gism. 

Southern Gism. 

Managil Administration. 

Sennar Gism and Canton¬ 
ment Kawahla Khut and 
Maiwerno. 

Rufaa el Hoi, Rufaa Sherg 
and Kenana. 

Fung Gism and Southern 
Fung. 

Northern Kosti District. 

Southern Kosti District. 

Eastern Dueim District. 

Western Dueim District. 

Tokar District. 

Kassala Town and District. 

Hadandowa Nazirate. 

Amarar and Bisharin Nazir* 
ate. 

Dar Shukria, Batahin Khut, 
Western Khut and Shukria, 
part of Gedaref Town. 

Dar Bakr, Southern Khut and 
Deim Bakr, part of Gedaref k 
Town. 

Dar Hamid. 

Kababish and Hawawir. 

Hamar. 

Messeria. Dinka Daju and 
Nuba of Western Kordofan. 

Jebels District. 

Tegale District. 

Eastern District. 

Central District less El Obeid 
Town. 

Northern District. 


Darfur 

48. Eastern Darfur 

49. Central Darfur. 

50. Southern 

Darfur 

51. Western 

Darfur 

52. Dar Masalit ... 


Eastern District. 
Central District. 
Southern District. 

Western District. 

Dar Masalit. 


"C" Elections by Province Councils 


Province 

Number of Seats 

Equatoria ... 

• a • • • • 5 

Upper Nile. 

... ... 4 

Bahr el Ghazal 

... ... 4 


A.— Direct Elections 

1. In those constituencies listed in Part IA of 
this Schedule, elections shall be direct, that is to 
say that qualified electors as defined in Part III 
shall vote for the election of one of the nominated 
candidates for membership of the Assembly in a 
single stage by secret ballot. 

B. —Indirect Elections 

2. —(1) In those constituencies listed iu Part I B 
of this Schedule, elections shall be indirect, that is 
to say in two stages, namely, a primary election, 
and a secondary election. 

(2) For each such constituency there shall be an 
electoral college wdiicli shall be composed of the 
following members: — 

(i) All members of any District Council or other 
similar Council of major status existing in the 
constituency, ex officio ; 

(ii) All Nazirs, Sheikhs of Khut, Presidents of 
Courts, Omdas and other such functionaries 
of similar status, ex officio; 

(iii) Not less than two nor more than four 
delegates from each Omodia or similar local 
administrative unit in accordance with its 
population, to be elected by vote or by 
acclamation by qualified electors as defined 
in Part Ill of such Omodia or unit; 

(iv) One or more delegates from any warranted 
Tow~n or Urban District Council within the 
constituency in accordance with the propor¬ 
tion which its population hears to that of the 
rest of the constituency, to be elected bv vote 
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by qualified electors as defined in Part III of 
such Council. 

(3) The first stage shall consist of the election of 
delegates to the electoral college as provided by 
sub-paragraphs (iii) and (iv) of the preceding para¬ 
graph. 

(4) The second stage shall consist of the election 
by the electoral college of the member who is to 
represent the constituency in the Assembly, by 
secret ballot which shall take place on the day 
appointed for the election in that constituency. 

(5) The mandate of the electoral colleges shall 
continue until the expiration or dissolution of the 
Assembly, that is to say that a by-election shall 
necessitate a fresh election at the second stage only, 
by the same electoral college as at the previous 
election. If a bv-election is to be held, anv casual 
vacancy in the electoral college shall, in the case of 
an ex officio member, be filled by the person 
appointed to act for him, and in the case of an 
elected delegate, by election in accordance with sub- 
paragraph (2) above. 

(6) (a) For elections for the first Assembly only, 
the Governor-General may, in such constituencies 
as he thinks fit, by order declare that the first stage 
of the election shall not take place and that the 
electoral college shall consist of the Local Govern¬ 
ment body, or in the absence of a single Local 
Government body covering the constituency, of such 
Local Government representatives as the Governor 
may appoint for the purpose. 

(6) The Governor-General may likewise, on the 
division into constituencies of a Province previously 
listed in Tart I C of this Schedule, if he thinks fit 
make a similar declaration in respect of elections for 
the first Assembly after such division. 

C.—Elections by Province Councils 


3. In those Provinces listed in Part I C of this 
Schedule the members representing each Province 
shall be elected by the Province Council. 


Total: 65 6eats 


Part III.— Qualifications of Voters 

1. A person shall be qualified to vote in the con¬ 
stituencies set forth in Part I A of this Schedule, if 
he— 

(а) is Sudanese; and 

(б) is a male; and 

(c) is not less than 25 years of age; and 

(d) is of sound mind; and 

(e) has been ordinarily resident in the constitu¬ 
ency for a period of not less than one year 
before the closing of the electoral roll; and 

(/) owns, or occupies as a tenant, premises within 
the constituency of which the annual rental 
value for the purposes of the Local Taxation 
Ordinance, 1919, is assessed at not less than 
£E.3,600 m/ms.; or if the premises are 
situated in a Native Lodging Area makes an 
inclusive annual payment of not less than 
360 m/ms.; or pays in direct taxation or 
under the Traders Licence and Taxation of 
Business Profits Ordinance 1929 a sum of not 
less than £E. 1,000 m/ms. a year. 

2. A person shall be qualified to vote as a primary 
elector in the constituencies set forth in Part I B of 
this Schedule if he— 

(a) Being resident in a warranted Town or Urban 

District Council possesses the qualifications 

laid dowra in the preceding paragraph; 

(5) being resident in any other part of a con- 

constituencv— 

* 

(i) is Sudanese; and 

(ii) is a male; and 

(iii) is not less than 25 years of age; and 

(iv) is of sound mind; and 

(v) has been ordinarily resident in the con¬ 
stituency for a period of not less than 
one year before the closing of the 
electoral roll; and 

(vi) has paid during that year a sura of not 
less than 250 m/ms. in direct taxation 
or of not less than £E. 1,000 m/ms. 
under the Traders Licence and Taxation 
of Business Profits Ordinance, 1929, or is 
a registered tenant of a recognised 
Government Agricultural Scheme. 


3. No one shall be qualified to vote in more than 
one constituency or in more than one electoral 
division of any constituency. 


Third Schedule 

Provisions of the ordinance, subject to the six 
months’ suspensory period under section 66. 

Section 

1. Title. 

2. Interpretation. 

4. Repeal. 

9. Creation of Executive Council. 

18, Power of Governor-General to veto decisions 
of Council. 

20. Collective responsibility of Council. 

21. Obligation of Secrecy. 

24. Creation of Legislative Assembly. 

35. Commencement of Sessions. 

36. Determination of Sessions. 

37. Dissolution. 

45. Language of Assembly. 

46. Freedom of Speech. 

47. Right of Assembly to Debate. 

48. Right of Member of Assembly to Question. 

49. Right of Governor-General to address 

Assembly. 

54. Reserved Matters. 

55. Special Matters. 

56. Declaration by Governor-General as to 

reserved and special matters. 

57. Notification of Laws. 

64. Financial legislation by private members. 

65. Provision in event of failure of constitutional 

machinery. 

66. Powers of modification and amendment. 

First Schedule. 

Third Schedule. 

MADE by the Governor-General of the Sudan in 
Council this fifteenth day of June, 1948. 

(Sgd.) R. G. HOWE, 

Govemor-GeneraL 

W. G. Piper, 

Acting Secretary to Council. 


J 5139/771/16 No. 24 

MURDER OF AMIN OSMAN PASHA 
Judgment of the Court 

Sir R. Campbell to Mr: Benin. (Received 3 rd August) 


(No. 124. Saving) Cairo, 

(Telegraphic) 27 th July, 1948. 

My despatch No. 303 of 13th June, 1948 
Amin Osman Pasha murder trial. 

Court pronounced judgment on 24th 
July in the case of those accused of the 
murder of Amin Osman Pasha, attacks 
against British Services personnel and 
other terrorist activities (see Bowker’s 
despatch No. 1267 of 30th November, 1946). 
The principal accused, Hussein Tewfik, 
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who is still at large, was sentenced to ten 
years’ hard labour. Four accused received 
sentences of five years’ hard labour, five 
were sentenced to three years’- imprison¬ 
ment, one to two years' imprisonment, two 
to one year’s imprisonment and one to one 
month’s imprisonment. Eleven were 
acquitted and judgment was not pro¬ 
nounced on one who is in hospital. 

2. The court awarded £E.5.000 damages 
to Mme. Amin Osman and £E.5,000 
damages to her daughter. 
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3. The press has not so far reported on 
which of the various charges the convicted 
persons were found guilty. The president 
of the court is stated to have declared to 
press representatives that it would take 
him at least one month to draft the judg¬ 
ments. 

4. Press reports state that there was 
great jubilation in court among the 
defendants when the verdicts were an¬ 
nounced. It is difficult to comment 
without full knowledge of the court's find¬ 
ings, but prim a facie the sentences are 
disgracefully inadequate. It is now more 
than two and a half years since the murder 


took place and those sentenced to 2 years’ 
imprisonment or less are entitled to imme¬ 
diate release while those sentenced to three 
years, having served more than three- 
quarters of the term, are apparently liable 
to release almost at once. 

5. As soon as possible an analysis of this 
complex case and the judgments will be 
prepared with a view to considering 
whether His Majesty's Government have a 
right to claim compensation from the 
Egyptian Government for a failure to 
perform their international duty to punish 
adequately crimes against British subjects. 


J 5149/5149/16 No. 25 

EGYPT: HEADS OF FOREIGN MISSIONS, 1948 

Sir R. Campbell to Mr. Bevin. (Received 4 th August) 


(No. 403) 

Sir, Cairo, '27th July, 1948. 

I have the honour to transmit to you 
herewith the annual report on the heads 
of foreign missions in Cairo for 1948. 

I have, &c. 

RONALD CAMPBELL. 


Enclosure in No. 25 

Report on Heads of Missions in Cairo, 1948 

(Paragraphs marked with an asterisk are taken 
from previous reports) 

Afghanistan 

Mohamed Sadek el Mogaddedi, minister (May 
1939). 

♦A devout Muslim and supposed to be learned in 
Muslim religious law. Was an opponent of ex-King 
Amanullah and was imprisoned by him. He does 
not play much of a role in Egypt. His attitude has 
generally been outwardly correct, but it is reported 
on good evidence that he has sent reports to his 
Government commenting on events in Egypt in a 
manner strongly unfavourable to the British. 
(Written in 1943.) 

Albania 

M. Abdyl Sula, chargd d’affaires (July 1936). 

M. Sula continues to enjoy diplomatic status 
although he no longer represents his Government. 
He is a supporter of ex-King Zog and his importance 
has been somewhat enhanced by the ex-King's 
arrival in Egypt. 

Austria 

M. Erich Bielka-Karltreu, charge d’affaires (14th 
August, 1947). 

Dr. Bielka-Karltreu was transferred in June 1948 
to take up a post in the Economic Section of the 
Ministry for Foreign Affairs at Vienna. He is intelli¬ 
gent and helpful, speaks excellent French, fair English 
and is strongly pro-British. He has consistently 


asked for and acted on our advice since his appoint¬ 
ment last August. There is no Austrian representa¬ 
tive in Cairo at present except a chancelier, but a 
minister is expected to be appointed in the autumn 
who will cover Egypt among other Middle East 
posts. 

Belgium 

M. Marcel Polain, minister (October 1944). 

Has served in many posts, including New \ ork, 
Yokohama, Siam, Tehran, Spain and langier. He 
is a bon-viveur. The importance and perhaps 
vulnerability of his country’s commercial interests 
renders him markedly sensitive to Egyptian official 
opinion. Though he had at an earlier date advocated 
concerted action by foreign representatives in matters 
of common concern, his attitude towards my proposal 
for an informal meeting of the representatives in Cairo 
of the Montreux Powers was pusillanimous and irri¬ 
tating. However, he attended the meeting and made 
a quite useful contribution. He sometimes secures 
useful information on the trend of official Egyptian 
opinion. 

Brazil 

Since the departure in May of M. Caio de Mello 
Franco, the Brazilian Legation has been in charge of 
the second secretary, M. Wagner Pimenta Bueno. He 
and his wife are young and gay light-weights. The 
minister-designate, Senhor Temistocles da Gra^a 
Aranda, is at present Brazilian Minister at Monte¬ 
video and in 1945 was consul-general in Cape Town. 

Bulgaria 

Dr. Gheorghi Slartchev, minister (June 1948). 

My Bulgarian colleague has only just arrived. He 
has an affable and cheerful exterior and seems 
talkative. 

Chile 

Dr. Juan Marin, charge d'affaires (14th October. 
1947). 

He has few official duties in Cairo and he and his 
blonde wife spend most of their time visiting far- 
flung monasteries and oases in Egypt. He has a 
considerable reputation as a litterateur. He is friendly 
and intelligent. 
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China 

Dr. Ho Feng-shan, minister (16th August, 1947). 

He is a civilised and intelligent man who speaks 
fair English and better German. His wife gives 
musical parties. Very friendly. 

Czechoslovakia 

M. Frantisek Krucky, minister 1948, and pre¬ 
viously charge d affaires. 

1 have little to do with my Czechoslovak colleague, 
who is pompous and sensitive to imagined slights. 
Although he served with the Eighth Army, he was 
known as a Communist well before the Czech coup. 

Denmark 

M. Hubert de Wichfeid, minister (5th February, 
3948). 

M. de Wichfeid is also Danish Minister in Athens 
and only spends two months in Cairo each winter. 
He is personally strongly pro-British and rather dry. 
He has an agreeable wife. 

Ethiopia 

M. Tafessa Habt-Mikael, minister (1948). 

He seems fairly pleasant and speaks French. He 
spent most of the war years in Paris, where he was 
interned. His diffident manner makes it reasonably 
certain that he has not made a strong impression on 
Egyptians. The controversial subject of Coptic 
Church relations was dormant from the time of his 
arrival until quite lately. He made a clumsy inter¬ 
vention which he had laboriously to put right, an 
incident which will not have increased his chances 
of making a good impression in official and Palace 
circles. 

France 

M. Gilbert Arvenaas, ambassador (1st December, 
1946). 

M. Arvengas was obliged to spend most of the war 
in Central America and his detractors claim that it 
is only thus that he avoided being compromised as 
a collaborationist. He seems an ineffective little man. 
but is less so than he appears. He has a good press 
agent, and takes a prominent part in local charity 
festivities without much discrimination. He works 
hard in the cultural sphere to restore French prestige. 
He appears anxious to identify himself with us, and 
is in any case, I think, friendly. His position vis-a-vis 
the Arab world is difficult in view of hostile feeling 
caused by French policy in Morocco and Tunisia, 
and some degree of contempt for the war record of 
France. His wife, who is loquacious, works hard 
and keeps the ladies of the French Embassy up to 
the mark. She is the senior lady of the Corps Diplo¬ 
matique. 

Greece 

M. George Triantafyllidis. minister (June 1946). 

Born in 1887, entered the Greek Diplomatic Ser¬ 
vice in 1919, served in various posts abroad and from 
1944 was Minister and Director of the Economic 
Affairs Section of the Greek Ministry for Foreign 
Affairs, at the same time being chairman of the Com¬ 
mittee of Reparations. He must be kept busy by 
the large Greek colony in Egypt. He seems anxious 
to do what he can to keep Greek policy in line with 
ours as regards the defence of the Middle East. He 
is a talker, with a rather intricate mind. Nothing 
much in or of Egyptian political life escapes him. 
He is helpful with information. He uses pretty frank 
language with the Egyptian Government. Suffers 
severely from asthma. 

Holy See 

Mgr. Arthur W. Hughes, Apostolic Intemuncio 
(10th November, 1947). 


A cheerful Welshman whose wit, good manners 
and charm have given him consideraole popularity 
with the Diplomatic Corps. He is bilingual in Frencn 
and English, and is said to have considerable influence 
with the King. It appears to be largely due to his 
own personality and energy that full diplomatic rela¬ 
tions have now been established between the Moslem 
State of Egypt and the Vatican. He has a good 
knowledge of Egypt and things Egyptian. He is 
friendly, but not quite so effectively helpful as 1 at 
one time hoped. 

Hungary 

M. Viktor Csornokv, minister (29th December, 
1947). 

He is anxious to persuade us that he is on our side, 
but does not inspire confidence. 

Iraq 

As no minister has been appointed, the legation 
is in the hands of the charge d'affaires ad interim , 
El-Sayed Abdel Galil El Rawi, who arrived in Janu¬ 
ary 1948. He started off with protestations of 
friendship for Great Britain and gave evidence of 
wishing to speak frankly. But he has rather cooled 
off, no doubt under the stress of the Palestine affair, 
and 1 now* seldom see him. 

Italy 

Marquis Cristoforo Fracassi Ratti Mentone di 
Torre Rossano, ambassador (30th June. 1947). Spent 
many years at the Italian Embassy in London. 

The Marquis and all his staff show a desire to 
co-opcrate with us. He is working hard to secure for 
Italy a position in Egypt not quite commensurate 
with the course of recent history. 1 do not entirely 
trust him. There is a little of the faux bonhomme in 
him, I suspect. He married not long 3 go a young 
and, I believe, wealthy wife. 

Lebanon 

Sheikh Sarny el Khoury, minister (October 1945). 

♦Born 1895, was trained as a lawyer. President of 
the Lebanese Council of State in 1939, and was 
appointed in 1944 Director-General of the Ministry 
for Foreign Affairs. 

* Although he is a brother of the present President 
of the Lebanese Republic, he has not made much of 
a mark in Cairo society. His rather undistinguished 
personality and mediocre intelligence have also 
militated against his exerting any noticeable personal 
influence in local Arab League circles. (Written in 
1946.) 

He shows friendliness and affability when we meet. 

Netherlands 

Count Wilhelm van Rechteren-Limpurg, minister 
(January' 1946). 

♦He studied law at Leyden University, and entered 
the diplomatic service in 1928. He has served in 
Bucharest, Constantinople. Tokyo, Stockholm. 
1943-45. 

♦Count van Rechteren-Limpurg has a charming 
wife; they both speak good English and are very 
popular in Cairo society. (Written in 1946.) 

Our relations are very friendly. 

Norway 

M. Francis Irgens, minister (10th November, 1947). 

M. Irgens is helpful, and speaks good English. He 
is a good official and fairly intelligent. He took a 
strong line about the rights of Norwegian and other 
foreign nationals under the Montreux Convention, 
when 1 raised this question this year. But he is per¬ 
nickety and proiocolaire and a bore. His wife is 
dull but friendly. 
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Persia 

Dr. Ghassem Ghani. ambassador (10th November, 
1947). 

Born in 1894, Dr. Ghani is a qualified doctor of 
medicine and a great student of Persian literature. 
He is the author of a history of Sufism. He was 
twice Minister of Health in Persian Governments of 
1943 and 1944, and was a member of the Persian 
delegation to United Nations Organisation in 
September 1946. He speaks good English. He has 
a good presence, but has not so far shown any 
marked inclination to maintain the genial relations 
with this embassy which distinguished his pre¬ 
decessors tenure of the post. He is, however, 
particularly friendly whenever we meet and strikes 
me as a dear old gentleman. 

Poland 

Dr. Zygmunt Kuligowski, minister (July 1946). 

♦Born 1902, graduated as doctor of medicine from 
Warsaw' University, where he was an assistant of the 
neurological clinic; he carried on his clinical work in 
Paris, London, Cambridge. Oxford. Zurich and 
Vienna, becoming in 1945 director of the neurological 
clinic of Lublin University. Professor Kuligowski is 
the author of several scientific works. During the 
occupation he worked with the Polish underground. 
(Written in 1946.) 

He has now toed the party line and does not appear 
much in Cairo society. His wife is an outspoken 
Communist, who praises the virtues for this climate 
of Scotch whisky—a beverage she has recently 
discovered. 

Portugal 

Dr. J. L. D’Avila Lima, minister (December 1945). 

Bom 1886, trained as a lawyer, he was professor 
of Coimbra University; minister to the Vatican in 
1935, at Rome in 1938, and at Angora in 1945. 

Is at present absent from his post and has been 
for some time. 

Soviet Union 

M. Alexei Dmitrievitch Chiborin, minister (Janu¬ 
ary 1945). 

Formerly on the staff of the Soviet Mission to the 
Allied Governments in London, M. Chiborin in the 
past has expressed warm feelings of friendship for 
England. He has been absent from his post since 
last autumn, and rumours of Siberian liquidation are 
prevalent, though his absence is also attributed in 
Palace circles to Soviet discontent with the Egyptian 
Government’s failure to agree to the raising of the 
status of their legation to an embassy. His departure 
coincided with the complete cutting of all social con¬ 
tacts with the outside world, other than their Comin- 
form colleagues, by the Soviet Embassy staff. 

Spain 

Don Alonso Caro y del Arroyo, minister (29th 
December, 1947). 

Spent two or three years at the Spanish Legation 
here in the early 1930*s. Takes little part in Cairo 
life and has the reputation of being a high calibre 
bore. 

Sweden 

M. Widar Bagge, minister (December 1945). 

♦Born 1886. has served in London. Brussels, Rome. 
Helsingfors. Tokyo, Shanghai, Warsaw. Paris, was 
minister in Tokyo and Bangkok from 1936-45; he 


is also Swedish Minister to Ethiopia. (Written in 
1946.) 

Is unmarried and of an increasingly mournful 
address, which, strangely, does not prevent him from 
exercising a charm with the female sex, or his limbs 
in the dance. 

Switzerland 

M. Daniel Secretan has just been appointed 
minister, but I have not yet had an opportunity of 
making his acquaintance, since he has been ill. 
M. Brunner, who departed in May and whom he 
succeeded, is described in the annual report for 1946. 

Syria 

No minister has been appointed, and the Syrian 
Legation is in the charge of the second secretary, 
Ei-Sayed Nassib Chihab, whom I hardly know. 

Transjordan 

M. Bahaeddine Bey Taoukane, minister (13th 
March, 1948). 

Having studied in England, he speaks good 
English and is rather reserved, in contrast to his 
predecessor, who is now Minister for Foreign Affairs 
in Amman. 

Turkey 

M. Nizamettin Ayasli, minister (21st January, 
1947). 

M. Ayasli is a cynical, able man who delights in 
shocking paradoxes. He is an experienced diplo¬ 
matist, entertains well and is contemptuously 
conscious of the superiority of the Turk over the 
servile Egyptian. He is a cool and pretty good judge 
of the Egyptian scene, fond of exchanging views and 
information; but rather less effective with the 
Egyptian Government than one might expect from 
his demeanour. A friendly and quite helpful 
colleague. 

United States 

Since Mr. Tuck's transfer to the board of the 
Suez Canal Company last May (for appreciation of 
Mr. Tuck see 1946 report) the United States Embassy 
has been in the charge of Mr. Jefferson Patterson, a 
man of enormous wealth, derived from the sale of 
cash registers. He is quite a shrewd man with a 
certain dry humour and likes to convey the impres¬ 
sion of being more stupid than he is, in which 
attempt he is frequently successful. He and his wife, 
who is almost as rich as he is, are on the whole 
Anglophile. In our contacts, I find him uncom¬ 
municative and apparently concerned with what, 
relatively speaking, are minutiae. He gives the im¬ 
pression of timidity, not least vis-A-vis of his own 
Government. But this may be a false one. 

Yugoslavia 

M. Esref Badnjevic, minister (January 1946). 

♦Born in 1907, is a lawyer and until the war was 
a judge at Zagreb. During the war was captured 
by the Ustashi: after his escape he became director 
of the section of justice of the Croatian liberation 
headquarters. Director of Tanjug” for Bosnia- 
Herzegovina, of which he then became the repre¬ 
sentative in the new Yugoslav Government. (Written 
in 1946.) 

He has been absent from Cairo for a long time: 
and l believe my Western colleagues very rarely meet 
the charge d’affaires, M. Chahine A. Chahinpachitch. 
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CONVERSATION BETWEEN THE SECRETARY OF STATE AND THE 

EGYPTIAN AMBASSADOR 

Situation in the Middle East 

Mr. Betin to Sir R. Campbell (Cairo) 


(No. 564) Foreign Office, 

Sir, 4 Ik August, 1948. 

At a reception for the Shah of Persia 
on 30th July I saw the Egyptian Ambassa¬ 
dor, who appeared to me to be very dis¬ 
turbed and worried about events in the 
Middle East, both as regards Palestine and 
the Arabs generally. I could not discuss 
the position with him then, but suggested 
that he might call on 4th August, when I 
would have a friendly talk with him. I 
should have no proposals to make, but we 
could just exchange views on general 
matters. 

2. The Ambassador duly called to-day 
and informed me that he was extremely 
worried about events. He regretted that 
the Sudan discussions had not led to a 
settlement, but he was still hopeful that 
they would. He thought that here was one 
chance of getting an agreement between 
Great Britain and Egypt which might lead 
to more developments. I indicated to him 
that T felt that for some reason Egypt did 
not really want to sign an agreement with 
Great Britain. We seemed to discuss and 
discuss every time and almost reach agree¬ 
ment when an impossible proposal was put 
forward by the Egyptians which led to 
failure. I told him that Egypt’s best 
friends in the House of Commons were 
disappointed. They were so hopeful that 
the Sudan question would be settled by 
agreement, and they felt frustrated, indeed 
they had this feeling when dealing with 
the Arabs as a whole. 

3. We then went on to discuss the 
general situation. I pointed out to him the 
danger that was overhanging the whole 
Middle East. I thought there were two 


things which ought to cause them great 
anxietv. One was that reforms of benefit 

W 

to the masses were not being carried out 

thoroughly or speedily enough, and, 

secondly, the disunity among them and 

their failure to reach decisions would one 

day result in sweeping their regimes away. 

He agreed that this was a great danger. I 

pointed out to the Ambassador that if 

Egypt had signed a treaty with us they 

could have become a pivot for the whole 

area, and the storv would have been 

%/ 

entirelv different to-dav. It was verv diffi- 

V _ |/ 

cult for Great Britain to be all the time 
advocating the Arab cause and then to find 
that they were met with antagonism by the 
very people they were trying to help. 
However, I still had hopes that common 
sense would prevail in the end and the 
Egyptians, realising their dangers, would 
co-ordinate their activities in agreement 
with Great Britain. Amr Pasha said that 
this was his great desire. 

4. The Ambassador asked me questions 
about Berlin, but of course I was unable 
to tell him anything except to point out 
that even if we settled the crisis in Berlin 
that would not be the end of crises. It 
might even cause a diversion to the Middle 
East and the next few years might be very 
difficult. It all pointed to the imperative 
necessity for the Arab countries to show 
wisdom and statesmanship and to choose 
their friends and stick to them. He 
replied that in their heart of hearts the 
Egyptians knew the only real friend they 
had was Great Britain. 

I am. <fec. 

ERNEST BEVIN. 
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EGYPT: FOREIGN TRADE STATISTICS 

Mr. Chapman-Andrews to Mr. Bevin. (Received 21 st September) 


(No. 476) Cairo , 

Sir. 17th September, 1948. 

I have the honour, with reference to 
Sir Ronald Campbell's despatch No. 115 E. 
of 25th April, 1948, to transmit herewith 
a table of Egypt s import and export trade 
by countries for the years 1946 and 1947. 
Owing to delay in the publication of the 
official foreign trade statistics, those for the 
latter year have only recently become 
available. 

2. Imports in 1947 were valued 
at £E. 103.903,000, compared with 
££.83,248,000 in 1946, an increase of 
£E.20,655,000. Of these totals, imports of 
gold bullion and specie accounted for 
£E.4,324,000 in 1947, against £E.3,258,000 
in 1946, coming mainly from the United 
Kingdom, Iraq and the Lebanon last year, 
and from the United Kingdom, Iraq and 
Saudi Arabia in 1946. The 1947 total of 
imports just exceeds the previous record of 
imports bv value, which was £E.101,881,000 
in 19*20. By volume, imports last year 
totalled 3,048,000 metric tons against 
2,889,000 in 1946. By average c.i.f. value 
each ton of imports in 1947 cost £E.34 1 
compared with £E.28-9 in 1946, £E.21-8 
in 1945 and £E.20 in 1944. 

3. Exports have also continued to 
expand, mainly due to the increased demand 
for Egyptian raw cotton and the rise in the 
price of that commodity towards the end 
of the year. The total value of exports 
last year was ££.85,978,000, which is 
also just higher than the previous 
highest total of £E.85,407,000 reached in 
1920. The 1947 figure compares with 
££.63,681.000 in 1946. an increase of 
£22.297,000. By quantities, last year's 
exports totalled 1,993,000 metric tons 
against 1.869,000 in 1946. Average value 
per ton f.o.b. in 1947 was £E.43-1, com¬ 
pared with £E.34-1 in 1946, illustrating 
the enhanced values of Kgyptian produce 
(principally raw cotton and rice) exported 
last year. The 1944 and 1945 averages 
were ££.24 and ££.35-8 respectively. 
Exports of gold totalled £E.1,429,000 in 
1947, mainly to India, compared with 
practically nil in 1946. 


4. Re-exports at £E.3,858,000 were con¬ 
siderably lower as compared with the total 
of £E.5*312,000 in 1946. Destinations are 
principally Near Eastern countries, and 
there was a decline of over £E.l million in 
re-exports to Palestine last year, due 
probably to the operation of the Arab 
League boycott of Jewish firms in that 
country. 

5. In the despatch (No. 568 E. of 26th 
June, 1947) reviewing the Egyptian trade 
returns for 1946, a table of Egypt's visible 
balance of trade for the ten years 1937-46 

9j 

was given. The summarised total of this is 
repeated below, to which has been added 
the 1947 figures: — 

Exports Visible Trade 
Years Imports Re-exports Balance 
1937—46 ... 463,006.000 346,532.000 -116.474.000 

1947 ... 103.903,000 89,837,000 - 14,066,000 

1937-47 ... 566,909.000 436.369,000 -130.540,000 

(includes bullion and specie) 

6. The United Kingdom retained the 
position of leading supplier to this market 
in 1947, but met with much stronger compe¬ 
tition from the United States and contin¬ 
ental competitors than was the case in 1946, 
with the result that there was a decline in 
our share of the import trade of nearly 
£E.2 million from £E.24,953,000 (30 per 
cent.) to ££.23.041,000 (22 1 per cent.). 
The principal changes in the trend of our 
trade with this country during the two 
years are shown in the following table of 
gains or losses of £E.100.000 or more :— 


1946 1947 

(£E.000’s) 


Cigarettes. 

1.202 

545 

Coal-tar dyes . 

253 

132 

Sulphate of ammonia 

358 

68 

Paper and board, not 



specified . 

285 

85 

Silk and rayon fabrics 

770 

335 

Cotton thread . 

330 

152 

Iron and steel bars 

981 

233 

Sheet iron and steel 

274 

378 

Iron and steel pipes and 



tubes . 

424 

163 

Tin, crude. 

256 

87 

Machines and looms for 



weaving, and parts 

1,018 

3,443 

Machinery, unspecified ... 

211 

332 

Electric cables . 

366 

215 

Motor cars, new. 

354 

494 
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Other important items of United King¬ 
dom trade with Egypt which showed 
smaller changes were :— 


1946 1947 

(£E.000’s) 


Chemical products, un¬ 
specified . 

239 

147 

Medicines and pharma¬ 
ceuticals . 

651 

645 

Woollen fabrics . 

908 

946 

Cotton piece-goods 

297 

220 

Stationary internal com¬ 
bustion engines ... 

406 

340 

Structures, iron and steel ... 

213 

225 

Tyres and tubes . 

213 

179 

Parts of machinery 

426 

417 


Although our purchases of Egyptian 
exports were slightly higher in value than 
in 1946, we ceded our usual position of 
leading customer last year to India, United 
Kingdom purchases at ££.12.709,000, com¬ 
pared with £E. 11,053,000 in 1946, regis¬ 
tered a decline in percentage of the total 
from 17-3 to 14-8. 

7. The United States was again the 
second most important supplier to this 
market with a total of ££.11.659.000, com¬ 
pared with £E.9,111,000 in 1946, an 
increase of from 10-9 to 11-2 per cent, of 
total imports. The principal items of 
I nited States trade with Egypt were the 
following :— 

1946 1947 



(£E.000’s) 

Leaf tobacco . 

829 

562 

Lubricating oils . 

593 

599 

Medicines and pharma¬ 



ceuticals . 

350 

370 

Chemical products, unspeci¬ 



fied . 

162 

211 

Motor tyres and tubes ... 

137 

165 

Timber . 

264 

301 

Cigarette paper . 

139 

87 

Paper and board, unspeci¬ 



fied ... ... 

250 

77 

Cotton piece-goods 

83 

261 

Iron and steel bars 

171 

185 

Iron and steel tubes and 



Pipes 

67 

131 

Stationary internal-combus¬ 



tion engines . 

128 

168 

Tractors . 

180 

125 

Machines and looms for 



weaving. 

55 

390 

Machinery, &c., unspecified 

110 

138 

Parts of machinery 

139 

206 

Motor lorries and chassis ... 

166 

683 

Motor cars, new. 

628 

1,192 

There was little change 

in the value of 

exports to the United States in 

1947 at 


££.5,770,000, compared with £E.5,570.000. 
but by percentage there was a decline from 
8-7 to 6-7. 

8. Italy retained the third position in the 
table of supplying countries with a 
£E.3 million increase in her trade with 
Egypt to ££.9,189,000 (8*8 per cent.) com¬ 
pared with ££.6,010.000 (7-2 per rent.) in 
1946. The gain was mainly in textiles, 


particularly cotton and woollen goods. 
Italy was also Egypt's third best customer 
in 1947. when her purchases totalled 
££.11,991.000 (14 per cent.) as compared 
with ££.9.948.000 (15 6 per cent.) in 1946. 

9. France more than doubled the value of 
her exports to Egypt last year with a total 
of ££.6.626.000 as compared with 
£E.3,179.000. a percentage increase from 
3-8 to 6-4. French competition was mainly 
in wines and spirits, perfumery, woollen, 
ravon and cotton fabrics, textile machinery 

il w 

and motor cars. 

She also doubled the value of her 
purchases, which totalled £E. 10,712,000 
(12-5 per cent.) compared with 
££.5.258.000 (8-3 per cent.). 

10. Belgium was another continental 
competitor which doubled the value of its 
exports to this market last year with a total 
of £E.5.727,000 against £E.2.236.000, a 
percentage increase of from 2-7 to 5-5. 
The leading lines of Belgian trade in 1947 
were (so far as can at present, be ascer¬ 
tained) iron and steel bars and woollen 
fabrics. Egyptian exports to Belgium were 
worth £E.1,678,000 (1-9 per cent.) as com¬ 
pared with £E.1,173,000 (1*8 per cent.) 
in 1946. 

11. The large increase in deliveries of 
nitrate of soda from 173.652 tons in 1946 
to 372,897 tons in 1947 was responsible for 
the rise in imports from Chile from 
££.2.149.000(2-6 per cent.) to £E.4,531.000 
(4 -4 per cent.). 

12. India's exports to this country’ were 
also considerably higher last year when 
they totalled ££.3,984.000 (3-8 per cent.) 
against £E.2.291,000 (2-7 per cent.) due to 
increased deliveries of jute sacks and 
fabrics from a value of £E.805.000 in 1946 
to £E.2.940,000 in 1947. 

Heavy purchases of cotton made her 
Egypt’s principal customer with a total of 
££.14.625,000 (17 per cent.) against 

£E-8,744,000 (13-7 per cent.) in 1946. 

13. Imports from Ceylon (mainly tea, of 
which ££.3.391.000 worth was imported in 
1947) showed a three fold increase from 
£E.1.054,000 to £E.3.614.000. Exports to 
that country (chiefly rice) declined from 
£E.4.7l3,000 to £E.3.246.000. Turkish 
imports were lower, due to smaller 
deliveries of leaf tobacco, as also were 
imports from Iraq and Iran, owing to 
lower shipments of petroleum products. A 
considerable increase in imports from 
Czechoslovakia last year, when the total 
reached ££.1.963,000, compared with only 
££.177,000 in 1946. raised that country to 
twelfth place in the table of supplying 
countries with a percentage of 1-9 of the 
total. Largely increased purchases of raw 
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cotton brought her share of Egypt s exports 
to £E.4,133,000 compared with £E.949,000 
in 1946. ^ 

14. The principal imports in 1947 by 
commodities were the following (with com¬ 
parative figures for 1938 and 1946):— 



1938 

1946 

1947 

Coffee. 

285 

(£E.OOO’s) 

1,587 

1,058 

Tea . 

831 

1.158 

4,300 

Wheat. 

6 

2.196 

94 

Flour .. 

— 

237 

760 

Sugar . 

653 

17 

3 

Leaf tobacco . 

605 

5,101 

4,328 

Cigarettes . 

130 

1.297 

688 

Coal .. 

2.007 

1,180 

1.858 

Kerosene . 

1,136 

2.867 

2.392 

Diesel, solar, and fuel 
oils . 

649 

4,104 

3,683 

Medicines and pharma¬ 
ceutical specialities... 

486 

1.359 

1,658 

Fertilisers ... 

2,935 

2.851 

5.750 

Timber. 

1.220 

2.024 

5,533 

Printing paper, &c. 

250 

1.276 

841 

Silk yams and fabrics ... 

458 

1,223 

604 

Rayon yarns and fabrics 

451 

3,869 

3,947 

Woollen yams and 
fabrics . 

968 

2.500 

4,007 

Cotton yarns and fabrics 

2.939 

2.852 

4.289 

Jute sacks and fabrics ... 

656 

828 

2,949 

Iron and steel bars 

698 

2,046 

2.450 

Sheet iron and steel ... 

600 

579 

1,130 

Tubes and pipes, iron 
and steel . 

455 

608 

535 

Stationary internal com¬ 
bustion engines 

217 

589 

572 

Machines and looms for 
weaving, and parts ... 

184 

1,394 

4,339 

Motor vehicles and 
spares . 

1.266 

2.197 

3,702 

15. Principal exports during the 

same 

vears were as follows 

«r 

* _ 

■ 

1938 

1946 

1947 

Onions ... 

929 

(£E.000’s) 

756 

1,469 

Rice . 

684 

5,933 

6.113 

Barley. 

30 

969 

347 

Millet . 

— 

765 

5 

Cotton seed . 

1.590 

— ■ 


Cotton-seed oil 

203 

78 

411 

Cotton-seed cake 

914 

1,118 

105 

Cigarettes . 

174 

313 

106 


Fuel oils (mainly 
bunkers) 

ships' 

• • • 

1938 

135 

1946 

(£E.000's) 

1,078 

1947 

: > 

396 

Asphalt 

• • • 

262 

433 

222 

Sugar ... . ... 

• • • 

149 

1 

St 

332 

Salt 

• • • 

108 

131 

575 

Raw cotton 

* • • 

21.190 

46.218 

68,335 

Raw flax 

• • • 

80 

334 

287 

Phosphate of lime 

• • • 

307 

684 

788 


16. Raw cotton exports by quantities 
and values to the leading purchasing 
countries in 1946 and 1947 were as shown 
below in Table A. 

17. Egypt’s trade with the Sudan (which 
is not included in the totals given in para¬ 
graphs 2 and 3) was valued as under in 

1946 and 1947 :— 

1946 1947 

£E. £E. 

Imports from the Sudan 2,294,000 1.720.000 
Exports to the Sudan ... 1,779.000 2.081,000 

The principal exports to the Sudan in 

1947 were rice, confectionery and cotton 
and silk textiles. Egypt's principal pur¬ 
chases from the Sudan last year comprised 
live-stock, dried fish, dates, cotton-seed and 
other oil-seeds. 

18. As has been reported elsewhere, the 
many restrictions imposed on the free 
passage of goods through Egyptian ports 
is resulting in a considerable loss of transit 
trade to other Mediterranean ports. Thus 
the total volume of direct and indirect' 
transits through Egyption ports in 1947 
declined to 1,306,416 tons compared with 
1,772,286 in 1946 and 1,842.118 in 1938. 

19. Copies of this despatch have been 

sent to the Export Promotion and Commer¬ 
cial Relations and Treaties Departments of 
the Board of Trade, and to the British 
Middle East Office. ’ ^ 

I have, &c. 

E. A. CHAPMAN-ANDREWS, 
Charge d' Affaires. 


Table A 


Country 

1946 

Million Cantars Value £E 

1947 

Million Cantars Value £E 

United Kingdom 

India 

Belgium 

Czechoslovakia 

France 

Italy 

Switzerland 

Spain 

U.S.A. 

Other Countries 

I -49 

0-90 

on 

0 09 

0-60 

1 -20 

0-22 

003 

0-58 

0-50 

10.169,000 1 -22 

7,956.000 1 -38 

906,000 0 13 

905.000 0-43 

5.018,000 105 

9,794.000 1-33 

1,914.000 0-22 

280,000 , 0-22 
5,267,000 0-56 

4,009,000 0 93 

11,072,000 

12,424.000 

1,161,000 

3,990,000 

10,310,000 

11,744,000 

1,937,000 

1,865,000 

5,466,000 

8,366,000 

Totals 

5-71 

46,218,000 

7-47 

68,335.000 


Average f.o.b. price per cantar £E. 8 • 09 £E. 9 • 15 


(1938: £E. 2-67) 1 cantar = 99 05 lbs. 
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Enclosure in No. 27 

Foreign Trade of Egypt: 1946 and 1947 

(Including bullion and specie) 

(£E. 000’s) 


Country 

Order 

in 

1947 

United Kingdom 

I 

U.S.A. 

2 

Italy 

3 

France 

4 

Belgium 

S 

Chile 

6 

India 

7 

Ceylon 

8 

Turkey 

9 

Iraq 

10 

Iran 

11 

Czechoslovakia 

12 

Australia 

13 

Lebanon 

14 

Holland 

15 

U.S.S.R. 

16 

Switzerland 

17 

Spain 

18 

Finland 

19 

South Africa 

20 

Other Countries in 
Asia 

21 

Brazil 

22 

Norway 

23 

Canada 

24 

Other Countries in 

1 Africa 

25 

Y ugoslavia 

26 

Sweden 

27 

Other British Poss. 

1 in Asia 

28 

Palestine 

29 

Libya 

30 

China 

31 

Ethiopia 

32 

Greece 

33 

Cyprus 

34 

Syria 

35 

Argentine 

36 

British Malaya 

37 

Denmark 

38 

Saudi-Arabia 

39 

British E. and W. 
Equatorial Africa 

4C 

Germany 

41 

Portugal 

— 

Hungary' 

— 

Poland 

- 

Gibraltar and Malta 

- 

Algeria and Tunis 

- — 

Japan 

— 


Totals (including 

other countries) 


Imports from 


1946 

1947 

24.953 

23,041 

9.111 

11.659 

6.010 

9,189 

3.179 

6.626 

2.236 

5,727 

2,149 

4,531 

2.291 

3,984 

1.054 

3.614 

4.661 

3,549 

4.553 

3,266 

3.041 

2,(08 

177 

1,965 

1.005 

1.725 

* 

1,(91 

618 

1,597 

118 

1,502 

1.100 

1,413 

377 

1.380 

410 

1,334 

1.667 

1,239 

1,114 

1,148 

1.042 

1.116 

1,482 

970 

2.841 

928 

567 

754 

58 

749 

473 

572 

953 

540 

924 

523 

462 

501 

172 

427 

983 

417 

312 

406 

726 

395 

751 f 

362 

262 

323 

40 

297 

78 

254 

491 

210 

141 

154 

13 

129 

70 

68 

— 

52 

— 

44 

8 

18 

8 

1 

27 

6 

83,248 

103,903 


Order 

•n Exports to: 

1947 


1946 

1947 

2 

11.053 

12.709 

5 

5.570 

5,770 

3 

9,948 

11,591 

4 

5.258 

10.712 

11 

1,173 

1,678 

— 


_ 

i 

8,744 

14,625 

7 

4,713 

3.246 

35 

67 

115 

33 

117 

232 

— 

9 

15 

6 

949 

4.133 

15 

785 

671 

13 

•j. 1 

1.190 

14 

1 243 

723 

9 

1.981 

2,144 

8 

424 

2.369 

— 

96 

53 

24 

222 

431 

— 

27 

59 

— 

4 

46 

— 

93 

87 

29 

26 

335 

30 

378 

319 

32 

86 

287 

19 

504 

571 

23 

180 

521 

12 

1.506 

1.321 

16 

102 

633 

34 

971 

219 

— 

10 

16 

21 

2.128 

541 

27 

453 

363 

36 

l,191t 

106 


1 

16 

26 

89 

399 

25 

704 

412 

28 

254 

341 

— 

54 

56 

10 

50 

1,740 

31 

305 

305 

22 

13 

534 

15a 

21 

656 

17 

342 

632 

20 

658 

549 

18 

17 

619 


63.681 

85.978 


* Included with Syria in 1946. 


t Included the Lebanon in 1946. 
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J 6464 24 G , No. 28 .br 

CONVERSATION BETWEEN THE SECRETARY OF STATE AND 
THE EGYPTIAN MINISTER FOR FOREIGN AFFAIRS 


Defence Arrangements for Egypt and the Middle East 

.1//'. Berin to Mr. Chapman-Andrews (Cairo) 

(No. 692) Foreign Office, 


Sir, '21th September, 1948. 

The Egyptian Minister for Foreign 
Affairs, who is Leader of the Egyptian 
Delegation, came to see me in Paris to-day. 
The Egyptian Ambassador in London and 
the Minister of State were also present at 
the interview. 

2. After a short exchange of greetings 
and compliments, during which his Excel¬ 
lency said that he was particularly anxious 
to profit by my presence in Paris to discuss 
Angio-Egyptian relations, I remarked that 
the difficulty that had always confronted us 
was that progress could be made up to a 
certain point where, however, we invariably 
met some overriding obstacle. We both 
agreed that we did not want a repetition of 
the disappointments which had occurred in 
the past. I then went on to say that Egypt, 
owing to her geographical position, held 
the key to the Middle East. Whether she 
willed it or not she would always require 
a strong ally to protect her, and if we were 
to disappear some other Power would move 
in to take our place. Egypt had for us two 
aspects. The first was Egypt's internal 
affairs. These were Egypt's concern alone 

and neither Great Britain nor any other 

* 

Power had a right to intervene. The 
second aspect was Egypt's security and 
defence, and here we considered that the 
problem should be treated as a joint Anglo- 
Egvptian problem. We required certain 
rights and facilities in peace-time on 
Egyptian soil. Egypt, on her side, required 
a strong army to defend herself. I hoped 
that the problem could have been treated 
as a joint problem through the medium of 
a Defence Board. When my talks with 
Sidki Pasha failed this idea had suffered 
the same fate. 

3. I went on to sav that it did not seem 

V 

to me that the grant to us of military 
facilities we required in any way violated 
Egyptian sovereignty. We required, for 
instance, headquarters in Egypt. Cairo 
had been the most suitable location for 
these, but in view of Egyptian sensibilities 
we had evacuated the city and confined 
ourselves to the Canal Zone, where our 
presence was unobtrusive, even though the 


areas permitted to us under the Treaty 
were not, perhaps, wholly adequate to our 
needs. I then emphasised the highly 
technical nature of defence in modern war. 
Was the Minister for Foreign Affairs really 
satisfied that Egypt by herself could deal 
with the speed of attack by modern air¬ 
craft, to protect oneself against which 
required the use of the latest and up-to-date 
radar devices ? I doubted it myself. If, 
however, a joint Angio-Egyptian Defence 
Board had been set up, Egypt would to-day 
have the same air delenees as Great 
Britain. 

4. In reply to my observations, Khashaba 
Pasha said that he fully appreciated how 
vital Egypt’s defence was to the United 
Kingdom and the British Commonwealth 
of Nations. Moreover, the defence of 
Egypt was as vital to Egypt as it was 
to ourselves. During sixty years of 
occupation the Egyptians had come to know 
the British and if Egypt was to have an 
alliance with any Power it would be with 
the British and the British alone. In con¬ 
sidering the problem of the defence of 
Egypt, the Egyptian Government had to 
reconcile two things. The first was the 
need to meet British defence requirements, 
and the second was not to offend Egyptian 
amour-propre. A means must be found of 
reconciling these two factors by something 
other than British occupation of Egypt. If 
we could solve this problem, the question of 
the Sudan would solve itself. The Sudan 
could not possibly reach independence for 
another twenty-five years and during this 
period the British army could remain in 
occupation and, after all, with the speed of 
modern aircraft Wadi Haifa was no longer 
anv distance from the Delta. There were 

V 

also possibilities for the creation of bases in 
Cyrenaica and Tripolitania and the 
Egyptian Government would do everything 
in its power to secure for us what we 
required in those areas. Moreover, we also 
already had certain rights in Transjordan. 
He was not a strategist, but it seemed to 
him that, if we had bases all round Egypt, 
we should not require bases in Egypt itself. 
Egypt in the meantime would strengthen 
her army and in time of war would give us 
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ali facilities we require. It was a pity that 
in the past Egypt had not been able to build 
up an army of her own, and, as War 
Minister in 1926, he had to sav that this 
failure was due to British policy. If, how¬ 
ever we considered that a solution of the 
Egyptian defence problem was not possible 
without occupation of Egyptian soil, then 
the matter would have to be looked at 
differently. 

5. I answered that I also was no 
strategist but that my military advisers 
told me that, because of Egypt’s strategic 
position, its communications, &c., a British, 
base in Egypt was essential to the defence 
of the Middle East. Admittedly we 
required facilities also in Cyrenaica and 
we were determined to obtain trusteeship 
of the territory, where we had fought vic¬ 
toriously during the war. We did not want 
to occupy Egypt in order to interfere in 
Egyptian internal politics (here his 
Excellency intervened to say that he fully 
realised this). The facilities such as 'work¬ 
shops which we required would also be the 
greatest value to the Egyptian Government 
in training their own forces. If we treated 
the defence of Egypt as a joint problem, it 
might also be possible to grant large 
numbers of Egyptian personnel facilities 
for training in the United Kingdom in 
return for the facilities which the Egyptian 


army would be granting us in Egypt. I 
had always wondered whether the problem 
of our presence in Egypt should not first be 
considered as a purely military problem by 
the military experts rather than as a 
political problem by us politicians. The 
Defence Ministers ot the Western Powers 
were now meeting in Paris to studv the 
question of the defence of the West. Why 
should not there also be Angio-Egyptian 
defence talks of the same nature? This 
would be a practical approach to the 
problem and I felt that the results of such 
military discussions would enable both our 
Governments to realise far better than they 
did to-day the strategic implications of the 
question. Gould not the Egyptian Govern¬ 
ment issue an invitation for such talks 
between defence experts and technicians, 
which could be on a confidential basis, with¬ 
out commitment on either side? 

6. The 'Minister for Foreign Affairs 
t! tanked me for these suggestions and we 
agreed to study them further. I made it 
clear that they were personal on my part 
and that I should have to consult mv 
colleagues. 

7. I am sending a copy of this despatch 
to Khartum. 

I am, &c. 

ERNEST BEVIN. 


J 6689/771/16 


No. 29 


ARREST OF HUSSEIN TEWFIK IN TRANSJORDAN 

Amman Chancery to Eastern Department. (Received 11 th October) 


(S 1114/48) 

Amman, 6 th October, 1948 
Dear Eastern Department, 

A few days ago an Egyptian was de¬ 
tained at Zerqa for being without travel 
documents and was found, on enquiry, to 
be no less a person than Hussein Tewfiq, 
the missing killer of the late Amin Osman 
Pasha. According to his own story. 
Hussein Tewfiq, on escaping from custody 
in Egypt, made his way to Saudi Arabia 
but the Saudi authorities declined to give 
him asylum and ordered him to leave their 
territory. He then moved into Trans¬ 
jordan. 

2. On hearing of the arrest, the Egyptian 
Minister to Transjordan asked the Prime 
Minister of Transjordan to agree to 
37680 


Hussein Tewfiq’s extradition. The Prime 
Minister pointed out— 

(a) that there was no extradition agree¬ 
ment between Transjordan and 
Egypt; 

(b) that, even if there were, extradition 
was a judicial procedure and not an 
administrative Act, and, finally, 

(c) that the court which had examined 

the person in question had described 
his act as a political crime, a cate¬ 
gory of offences for which extradi¬ 
tion was not granted normally. 

The Minister then claimed the right to 
the custody of Hussein on the grounds that 
he was an Egyptian subject, and had 

















entered Transjordan illegally. The Prime 
Minister declined to admit that any such 
right existed. 

3. The present intention of the Prime 
Minister is to follow the Saudi example 
and to expel Hussein lewfiq from Trans¬ 
jordan. He feels that, in view of the 
general atmosphere of the trial, Hussein 
Tewfiq has been made into something of the 
nature of a political martyr by the 
Egyptians themselves and, therefore, that 


if the Transjordan Government sur¬ 
rendered Hussein to the Egyptian authori¬ 
ties it would be represented by Trans¬ 
jordan s many enemies as having been done 
on instruction from His Majesty’s Govern¬ 
ment. 

4. We are sending copies of this letter 
to the British Middle East Office and to the 
Chanceries at Cairo and Jedda. 

Yours ever, 

Amman Chancery. 


J 7189/518/16 I No. 30 

EGYPT AND THE SUDAN: COMBINED WATER DEVELOPMENT 
SCHEMES FOR THE WHITE NILE AND THE BLUE NILE (LAKE 

TANA)() 


Mr. Benin to Sir R Campbell (Cairo) 


(No. 885) Foreign Office, 

Sir 8 th December, 1948 

In my despatch No. 674 of :25th 
September, I forwarded to His Majesty s 
Charge d’Affaires a copy of the record 
of a meeting held at the Foreign 
Office at which your Excellency discussed 
with the Governor of Uganda, representa¬ 
tives of the ?>udan Government, the 
Colonial Office and this Department, the 
desirability of treating the problem of the 
development of the Nile as a whole, and of 
approaching the Egyptian Government 
simultaneously on both the scheme for the 
development of the Equatorial (White) 
Nile and the scheme for the development 
of the Blue Nile (Lake Tana). 

2. I now have the honour to inform you 
that I have given this matter further and 
most urgent consideration and have reached 
the conclusion, first, that for technical, 
political and tactical reasons both schemes 
should be dealt with together, and secondly, 
that an approach should be made to the 
Egyptian Government forthwith. My 
belief that the two problems must be 
tackled concurrently has been reinforced 
bv recent ministerial discussions from 
which there emerged the great importance 
that must be attached to increased cotton 
production in the >udan. To achieve this 
increased production the Sudan must ob¬ 
tain more water, and an immediate in¬ 
crease in water supplies can only be 
obtained by development of the Blue Nile 


(Lake Tana). It is, therefore, urgent that 
the Egyptian Government should be ap¬ 
proached again about their attitude to the 
Lake Tana scheme, and in this case it is 
difficult to see how, even if the scheme for 
the White Nile and the scheme for the Blue 
Nile are kept separate in the beginning, 
they could in fact, be kept separate for 
long. At the same time, in any approach 
to the Egyptians the interests of l ganda 
must be borne equally in mind with those 
of the Sudan, for while it is true that the 
Government of Uganda is proceeding with 
the construction of a hydro-electric station 
at Owen Falls which is sufficient to meet 
its immediate needs of electric power, and 
which does not require the prior approval 
of the Egyptian Government, their future 
needs for development purposes must not 
be neglected. The Egyptian Government 
will appreciate that His Majesty’s Govern¬ 
ment are deeply committed to a forward 
policy of colonial development. For this 
reason, an early agreement with the 
Egvptian Government regarding the 
Equatorial Nile is of the greatest import¬ 
ance. On the other hand, although full 
agreement has been reached between the 
Uganda Government and the Egyptian 
Government on a technical level in so far 
as Uganda’s power requirements and 
Egypt’s water storage requirements in 
Uganda are concerned, and agreement on 
a governmental level would probably 
present no difficulty, agreement does not 



(.) * „,.p showing tbs areas covered b, the Equ.ton.l Nile and Lake Tana Project, (not enclo.ed in thdj 
' ' despatch) is attached. 
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as yet exist as between the Sudan Govern¬ 
ment and the Egyptian Government. At 
the Technical Conference held in Cairo 
last April, the question of the protection 
of the Sudan from flooding, compensation, 
&c., were discussed and agreed in prin¬ 
ciple but not in detail. The most important 
point which has not so far been discussed, 
however, is the Sudan's claim for 15 per 
cent, of the extra water which will result 
from the scheme. This claim the Sudan 
Government refrained from making at the 
time of the conference owing to the tense 
political situation between Egypt and the 
Sudan then prevailing. No approach to the 
Egyptian Government regarding the 
Equatorial Nile scheme which would not 
also cover the Sudan’s interests would be 
possible without raising a tremendous 
outcry in the Sudan that His Majesty’s 
Government and the Egyptian Govern¬ 
ment were reaching an agreement regard¬ 
ing the Nile Waters without taking into 
account the Sudan’s vital interest, an out¬ 
cry which would be all the more dangerous 
because it would probably take place in¬ 
side the newly elected Legislative Assembly. 
If, however, the Sudan's interests are 
included in an approach to the Egyptian 
Government, the constitutional question can 
at once be raised by the Egyptian Govern¬ 
ment, the the whole scheme blocked in the 
same way as has occurred in the case of 
Lake Tana. 

3. Past experience, the most notable 
recent example of which was your conver¬ 
sations with the Egyptian Minister for 
Foreign Affairs about the Sudan constitu¬ 
tional . Ordinance, has shown that the 
Egyptians in practice do not consider them¬ 
selves debarred from doing to-morrow what 
the previous day they have, for the pur¬ 
poses of record, declared they would never 
do. The fact that the Egyptian Govern¬ 
ment have, in a formal note, refused to join 
His Majesty's Government in approaching 
the Ethiopian Government, regarding Lake 
Tana, is no proof that they really refuse 
to do so. Any formal approach to the 
Egyptian Government, regarding the Nile 
Waters must, however, if it is to achieve 
its purpose, be preceded by careful sound¬ 
ings with the object of reaching agreement 
with the Egyptian Government beforehand 
that they agree to treat the question on a 
practical basis, and to evade by agreed 
formulae the constitutional and other issues. 
In such soundings, of course, we should 
avoid, as far as possible, making any 
suggestion that in so far as the Equatorial 
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Nile scheme is concerned it is possible to 
raise the constitutional issue although, of 
course, the Egyptians must be as aware as 
ourselves of the fact that if they choose 
they can raise it. Our attitude should be 
to take for granted that no controversial 
issue as regards this scheme is or need be 
involved, but that as the Nile Waters must 
be treated globally, we wish to come to a 
solution on a practical basis regarding the 
Blue Nile (Lake Tana) in order that both 
schemes may be proceeded with at once 
and considered as they should be, together. 

4. The present moment seems most pro¬ 
pitious for such soundings in view of the 
apparent desire shown by the King and 
certain members of the Government to 
endeavour to reach a settlement with His 
Majesty ’s Government on other contentious 
issues. Much, however, will depend on the 
method of approach, and after considering 
the various alternatives, I propose that in 
the first instance the approach should be 
made to King Farouk himself. 

5. Provided, therefore, your Excellency 
sees no over-riding objection, I shall be 
grateful if you will take a very early 
opportunity of seeking an audience of the 
King and speaking to him in the following 
terms. You should draw His Majesty’s 
attention in the first place to the spread of 
communism in the Middle East and explain 
that, in the experience of His Majesty’s 
Government, the threat of communism can 
only be dangerous in territories where 
social and other conditions give rise to dis¬ 
content. In this connexion, His Majesty’s 
Government have observed with interest 
that Communist tactics appear to be to 
endeavour to prevent measures being taken 
to improve economic and social conditions 
with the object of exploiting discontent 
and of being able to claim that only under 
communism can such measures be taken. 
The prevention of Communist penetration 
into the Middle East, and particularly the 
social and political stability of Egypt and 
the Nile Valley are a common interest be¬ 
tween His Majesty’s Government and the 
Egyptian Government. There is, however, 
a growing land hunger and a growing 
shortage of food in the Nile Valley, which 
a few energetic Communist agents can well 
take advantage of to achieve Communist 
ends. On the other hand, there is in His 
Majesty’s hand, a weapon to combat these 
two potential sources of communism if he 
chooses to use it. namely the combined 
water development schemes for the White 
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Nile and the Blue Nile. Although the 
democratic svstem is not one which often 

%r 

has spectacular advantages to display—and 
His Majesty should remember that spec¬ 
tacular advantages appeal to the less well 
educated—here in fact is a scheme which 
can show what enormous advantages can be 
derived from works freely conceived and 
freelv executed. You could hint here, that 
it was in His Majesty’s power by giving 
his support to the execution of the combined 
schemes to earn the gratitude of the people, 
not only of the Nile Valley but of the whole 
democratic world, and that he could, in 
fact, associate his name forever with one 
of the greatest irrigation and water 
develpment schemes the world has so far 
known. Emphasising that the two schemes 
must be treated together, you should then 
point out that implementation had been 
held up because the Egyptian Government, 
despite the obvious practical advantages 
to Egypt, the Sudan and the world, had 
chosen to raise the constitutional issue with 
regard to Lake Tana. You should appeal 
to His Majesty, in our common interest of 
combating communism, and ensuring the 
stability and prosperity of the Nile Valley, 
to persuade his Ministers to forget these 
contentious issues for the time being and 
to co-operate in a spirit of good-will for 
a common aim. It would surelv not be 

V 

beyond the powers of the joint ingenuity of 

vourself and his Ministers to discover 
• 

formulae which would safeguard questions 
of principle on both sides but which, at the 
same time would enable the Governments 
concerned to proceed with the execution of 
both schemes with the minimum of delay. 
You hoped, therefore, that you could 
initiate discussions with the competent 
Egyptian Ministers or officials on the above 
basis, at the earliest possible moment. 

0. In speaking to the King, you should 
explain in general terms the work involved 
in the combined schemes; I enclose herein, 
therefore, brief summaries of the two 
schemes, copies of which you should leave 
with His Majestv. You should say that in 
the opinion of His Majesty’s Government, 
it would be appropriate that these sum¬ 
maries should serve as the technical basis 
for the further discussions you have in 
mind. You should draw His Majesty’s 
attention to the benefits which will result 
from the execution of these schemes, 
explaining that it is estimated that, if fully 
implemented, they will provide sufficient 
water to enable the cultivable area in Egypt 
to be increased to 7 million feddans. bearing 


10 million feddans of crops annually and 
to permit the irrigable area in the Sudan 
to be extended to at least 24 million feddans, 
of which about half will be under crops each 
year: this will include a great expansion 
of the Gezira Scheme. The Jonglei Canal 
Scheme, although it will cause great dis¬ 
turbances to 700,000 people, and H mil¬ 
lion animals, will, in the long run, lead to 
a new era of prosperity in the Sudd region, 
which consists largely of swamp at present. 
Uganda and Ethiopia will benefit by the 
provision of a great quantity of hydro¬ 
electric power. The importance of such 
comprehensive development to the economic 
welfare of North and Central Africa as a 
whole is thus beyond question, but it is clear 
that the respective shares which will be 
claimed in due course by Egypt and the 
Sudan in the extra waters made available 
by the combined schemes will have to be the 
subject of agreement. You should also 
inform His Majesty that you are com¬ 
municating to the Ministry for Foreign 
Affairs a Note (of which I enclose the text) 
to the effect that the Government of Uganda 
have placed orders for work on the con¬ 
struction of a hydro-electric power station 
at Ow-en Falls to operate initially on the 
natural flow of the river. These works in 
no way prejudice the larger scheme. You 
should subsequently communicate this Note 
to the acting Minister for Foreign Affairs. 

7. I shall be grateful if you will inform 
me by telegraph of any comments you have 
to make on these instructions and of the 
progress you make. I should here empha¬ 
sise once again the great importance I 
attach to the earliest possible conclusion 
of a satisfactory agreement with the 
Egyptian Government. 

8. I am sending copies of this despatch 
to the Governor-General of the Sudan, to 
His Majesty's representatives at Washing¬ 
ton, Brussels, Addis Ababa and to Sir John 
Trout beck. A copy is also being sent to the 
Governor of Uganda. 

T am, &c. 

ERNEST BEVTN. 


Enclosure 1 in No. 30 

Draft Summary of the Equatorial Nile 

Project 

1. Object 

The object of the project is to make 
jtossible the storage and conservation of the 
waters of the Equatorial Nile, for the pur¬ 
poses of irrigation and the generation of 
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hydro-electric power, by the following 

means :— 

(a) The control of the level of Lake 

Victoria by regulation of its 
discharge. 

(b) The development of hydro-electric 
power on the Victoria Nile. 

(c) The control of the level of Lake 

Albert bv regulation of its discharge. 

(d) If found to be necessary or desirable, 

the control of the level of Lake 

Kyoga by regulation of its discharge. 

(e) The conservation of water by reduc¬ 

tion of losses in the course of the 
Nile through the Southern Sudan. 

2. Brief Description 

The works required for these purposes 
will be designed, constructed and operated 
as component parts of a comprehensive 
scheme. The main works will consist of— 

(a) A dam across the Victoria Nile at 
or near the Owen Falls, combined in 
one structure with a hvdro-electric 

V 

power station. 

(b) A dam across the Aibert Nile at or 

near Mutir; for the control of Lake 
Albert. 

(<?) If found to be necessary or desirable, 
a regulator across the Victoria Nile 
at or near Masindi Port; for the 
control of Lake Kvoga. 

(d) A canal svstem, with auxiliarv 
works, to bv-pass the region of 
swamps in the Southern Sudan 
known as " The Sudd.’’ The svstem 
will be named the Jonglei Canal 
Scheme. 


3. Function of the Project 

Subject to the provisions of paragraph 5, 
9, 10, 12 and 13 of this summary relating 
to the supplies of water necessary for the 
generation of power at Owen Falls, to the 
regulation of the flow of water and to the 
safeguarding of the rights and interests 
of the Governments and peoples of Tan¬ 
ganyika, Kenya. Uganda, the Belgian 
Congo, and the Sudan, this system of works 
will be operated primarily in the interests 
of irrigation. The operation will be 
effected in accordance with working 
arrangements, which, having been agreed 
upon between the technical authorities of 
these territories and of Egypt, will be 
scheduled to an agreement to be concluded 
between His Majesty’s Government and the 
Government of Egypt, and of Belgium. 
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4. Design and Construction of Works 

(«) The design and construction of the 
dam and hydro-electric power station at 
Owen Falls will be the responsibility of the 
Government of Uganda. 

(b) The design and construction of the 
works at Mutir, and of the works, if any, 
which it may be found necessary or desir¬ 
able to construct on Lake Kyoga, will be the 
responsibility of the Government of Egypt, 
who will employ British consulting en¬ 
gineers and British contractors for the 
purpose. The works at Mutir will include 
a fish ladder and a steamer lock through the 
dam to enable through traffic on the river 
to be maintained, unless some alternative 
arrangement can be agreed upon with the 

East African Railwavs and Harbours 

* 

Administration. 

(c) The design and construction of the 
Jonglei Canal -Scheme and its auxiliary 
works will be the responsibility of the 
Government of Egypt, under arrangements 
to be agreed upon between that Government 
and the Government of the Sudan. These 
arrangements will be defined in the 
agreement. 

5. Stages of Development 

The full completion of all the works 
referred to in paragraph 2 above, particu¬ 
larly the Jonglei Canal Scheme, will 
require a considerable number of years. 
During this period, the works will be 
executed in stages and, as each stage is 
completed, changes in the hydrological and 
other conditions will result in the whole or 
in various portions of the basin of the Nile. 
Consequently, before any stage is put into 
effect, the Governments of the territories 
which will be affected by the changes 
resulting from the stage in question must 
have agreed that adequate provision has 
been made for all protective or remedial 
measures required to prevent or make good 
any losses of livelihood or damage or injury 
of anv sort which will arise as a result of 
these changes. 

6. Facilities in Uganda for the Con¬ 

struction of the JJ orks referred to in 
paragraph 2 (b) and 2 (c) 

The contract between the Government 
of Egypt and the British contractors for 
the construction of the works at Mutir, and 
(if any) at Masindi Port, shall be approved 
by the Government of Uganda before it is 
concluded. Subject to existing laws the 
Government of Uganda will grant permis¬ 
sion for the entry into Uganda of any 
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personnel required under the contract and 
will facilitate as far as possible the 
recruitment of local labour. 

In return for the payment of suitable 
annual rentals, the Government of Uganda 
will provide— 

(a) The land necessary for the works and 
permanent buildings. 

( b ) The land required temporarily for 
purposes of construction, including 
the housing of the personnel 
employed on the construction. 

7. Capital Costs 

The Government of Egypt will bear the 
following portions of the capital costs :— 

(a) That part of the cost of the works 
and buildings at Owen Falls which 
is necessitated— 

(1) By the raising of the maximum 
level of Lake Victoria 1 metre 
above that which would be 
required if the dam were to be 
constructed only for the genera¬ 
tion of hydro-electric power. 

(2) By the use of the storage in Lake 
Victoria to provide supplies of 
water for irrigation. 

( b ) The whole cost of the works to be 
constructed at or near Mutir for the 
regulation of the discharge from 
Lake Albert; less the amount to be 
borne by the Government of Uganda 
under sub-paragraph (i) below. 

(c) The whole cost of the works, if any. 

which it may be found necessary or 
desirable to construct at or near 
Masindi Port for the regulation of 
the discharge from Lake Kyoga. 

( d ) The whole cost of the Jonglei Canal 
scheme, and the works connected 
therewith. 

(e) The whole cost of compensation for 

damage or loss arising around Lakes 
Victoria. Kyoga, and Albert, and 
along the River Nile in Uganda, 
from the development and operation 
of the project, including the costs of 
any protective or remedial works 
required, and the capitalised present 
costs of their future maintenance. 
The compensation will be determined 
in accordance with the provisions of 
paragraph 9. 

(/) The sum of £980,000, payable to the 
Government of Uganda as compen¬ 
sation for the loss of potential power 
involved in the use of storage in 
Lake Victoria for purposes of 
irrigation. 


(g) The whole cost of compensation for 
damage or loss arising within the 
Sudan from the development and 
operation of the project, including 
the costs of any protective or reme¬ 
dial works required, and the 
capitalised present costs of their 
future maintenance. The compen¬ 
sation will be determined in 
accordance with the provisions of 
paragraph 10. 

The Government of Uganda will bear the 
following portions of the capital costs:— 

( h ) The whole cost of all works and build¬ 
ings at Owen Falls, less the amount 
to be borne by the Government of 
Egypt under sub-paragraph (a) 
above. 

(i) That part of the cost of the works 
at Mutir which is necessitated 
by the provision of a bridge for 
road traffic across the dam. 

8. Annual Costs of Maintenance and 
Operation 

The annual expenditures for the main¬ 
tenance and operation of the works for the 
control of the lakes, for the generation of 
hydro-electric power, for the conservation 
of water in the Southern Sudan, and for all 
other purposes included in the project, will 
be borne in the same manner and in the 
same proportion as the capital expenditure 
required for these purposes, as set out in 
paragraph 7. save that, in consideration of 
the inclusion in the capital costs of pro¬ 
tective or remedial works, of amounts to 
meet their future annual maintenance and 
operation, the actual expenditures incurred 
on such maintenance and operation will be 
borne by the authorities or persons who have 
received these amounts. 

9. Compensation in East A frican Terri¬ 
tories 

Compensation for damage or loss or 
liability thereto, and for the costs of pro¬ 
tective or remedial works, in so far as these 
arise or will arise, or become necessary, 
around the shores of Lakes Victoria, 
Kyoga, and Albert, and along the River 
Nile in Uganda, for the development and 
operation of the project, shall be calculated 
by consulting engineers whose appoint¬ 
ments and terms of reference will be agreed 
upon by His Majesty’s Government, the 
Governments of the East African terri¬ 
tories. by the Government of Egypt and by 
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the East African Railways and Harbour 
Administration, whose representatives may 
be associated with the consulting engineers 
in this work. 

For the purposes of this paragraph, all 
liability to flooding around Lake Victoria 
above the maximum natural level recorded 
up to the present time shall be deemed to be 
due to the development and operation of the 
project. 

In all cases the amounts agreed upon 
shall be paid over by the Government of 
Egypt before any change is made in the 
natural conditions. 

10. Compensation in the Sudan 

Compensation for damage or loss or lia¬ 
bility thereto, and for the costs of protective 
or remedial works, in so far as these arise 
or will arise or become necessary in the 
Sudan, from the development of the 
Jonglei Canal scheme and its auxiliary 
works, and from their operation in con¬ 
junction with the works in Uganda, all as 
component parts of the Equatorial Nile 
Project, shall be calculated under arrange¬ 
ments to be agreed upon between the 
Governments of Egypt and the Sudan. 
The amounts agreed upon shall be paid over 
by the Government of Egypt before any 
change is made in the natural conditions. 

11. Relief of Responsibility of the Govern¬ 

ment of Egypt 

Where capital sums have been paid by the 
Government of Egypt in respect of compen¬ 
sation for damage or loss, or for the cost 
of protective or remedial works and their 
future maintenance, the Government or 
authority to whom such payments have been 
made will assume the responsibility for any 
claims made, or which may be made, in 
respect of damage occurring within its 
territory, which arises or may arise from 
the development of the project and its 
subsequent maintenance and operation, 
except in the case of failure on the part 
of the Government of Egypt to execute, 
maintain and operate works for which it is 
responsible in a proper manner in accor¬ 
dance with the terms of the agreement and 
the working arrangements. 

12. Regulation of the Flon % of Water 

(a) The regulation of Lake Victoria 
shall be effected in accordance with the 
working arrangements. The extreme range 
of levels in the lake shall not exceed 
3 metres, the lowest permissible level being 
9-80 metres and the highest permissible 
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level being 12-80 metres, as measured on 
the gauge at Entebbe. 

(b) The regulation of Lake Kyoga (if 
such regulation is found to be necessary 
or desirable) shall be so effected that the 
extreme range of levels in the lake shall 
not exceed such limits as may be determined 
on the basis of investigations still to be 
made. These limits will be defined in the 
agreement. 

(c) The regulation of Lake Albert shall 
be so effected that the level of the lake will 
not exceed 18-50 metres as measured on 
the gauge at Butiaba. The storage avail¬ 
able between 14-00 metres and 18-50 
metres, as measured on this gauge, shall 
be regarded as flood reserve storage, and 
shall only be used when necessary in an 
emergency, under conditions to be defined 
in the working arrangements. In order to 
ensure the continuance of safe navigation 
on the Nile and its branches, and to confine 
within safe limits the extent of flooding in 
the regions adjoining the river in the 
Southern Sudan, in all circumstances which 
may arise, the rates of discharge from Lake 
Albert shall be so regulated as to ensure 
that the flow of water in the river, where 
it enters the Sudd region of the Southern 
Sudan at Mongalla, cannot in any circum¬ 
stances exceed, or fall short of, limiting 
rates to be defined in the agreement. 

(d) The Jonglei Canal Scheme, with its 
auxiliary works, shall be so regulated as to 
ensure that in all possible conditions the 
waters of the river in their passage 
through the Sudd region are completely 
controlled, within maximum and minimum 
limits to be agreed upon between the 
Governments of Egypt and the Sudan. 
These limits will be defined in the 
agreement. 

13. Administration. Maintenance and 
Operation of Works 

(a) The administration and maintenance 
of the works at Owen Falls will be the 
responsibility of the Government of 
Uganda. The regulation of the discharges 
to be passed through the Owen Falls dam 
and hydro-electric power station will be 
effected by personnel employed by the 
Uganda Electricity Board on the instruc¬ 
tions of an Egyptian engineer to be 
stationed at Owen Falls for this purpose. 

(b) The administration and maintenance 
of any works (if such are constructed) neces¬ 
sary to control the discharge from Lake 
Kyoga will be the responsibility of the 
Government of Egypt. The regulation of 
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the discharges to be passed through the 
works will be effected by Egyptian per¬ 
sonnel to be stationed at the works for this 
purpose. The Government of Uganda may, 
if it so desires, post an engineer or 
engineers to represent its interests at the 
works. 

( c) The administration and maintenance 
of the works at Mutir will be the responsi¬ 
bility of the Government of Egypt. The 
regulation of the discharges to be passed 
through the Mutir dam will be effected by 
Egyptian personnel to be stationed at Mutir 
for this purpose. The Governments of 
Uganda and of the Sudan may, if they 
so desire, post engineers to represent their 
interests at the works. 

(d) The administration, maintenance and 
operation of the Jonglei Canal Scheme and 
its auxiliary works, including the control 
works for the distribution of the waters 
of the Nile between the canal and the Bahr 
el Jebel, will be the responsibility of the 
Government of Egypt, under arrangements 
to be agreed upon between that Government 
and the Government of the Sudan. These 
arrangements will be specified in the 
agreement. 

14. Egyptian Personnel Employed in 
Uganda 

The Government of Egypt may 
maintain :— 

(a) An engineer at the Owen Falls dam. 
together with anv necessarv addi- 
tional staff of officer grade. 

(b) An engineer at the works for the 
regulation of Lake Kyoga (if such 
are constructed), together with such 
additional engineering and super¬ 
visory staff as is necessary for the 
administration, maintenance and 
operation of the works. 

(c) An engineer at the Mutir dam, 
together with such additional 
engineering and supervisory staff as 
is necessary for the administration 
maintenance and operation of the 
works. 

The Government of Egypt will employ 
Uganda nationals in all posts at the works 
for the regulation of Lake Kyoga (if such 
are constructed) and at the Mutir dam, for 
which they are qualified. The Government 
of Egypt will further undertake that such 
nationals shall lie trained to take over more 
responsible posts in course of time. 

Each Government concerned in the pro¬ 
ject is liable to all other Governments con¬ 


cerned in respect of any failure on the part 
of its officials to execute, maintain, or 
operate the works for which it is respon¬ 
sible. in a proper manner in accordance 
with the terms of the agreement and of the 
working arrangements, and in respect of 
any consequences of such failure. 

Nothing in the agreement shall be con¬ 
strued as conveying any extra-territorial 
rights. 

15. Hydrological Data 

It is proposed that a joint organisation 
shall be established by the Governments 
interested in the project for the collection, 
recording and circulation of all necessary 
and relevant hydrological data. The 
responsibility for the observations within 
each territory will normally rest with the 
Government of that territory, but may by 
arrangement be undertaken by some other 
agency, which may if so agreed be the joint 
organisation. Otherwise, the function of 
the joint organisation will be the collection 
of data already observed, its recording, and 
its circulation to all Governments partici¬ 
pating in the organisation, and to any other 
interested parties. The technical, adminis¬ 
trative and financial arrangements neces¬ 
sary for the efficient functioning of the 
organisation will be the subject of a 
separate agreement to be concluded between 
the participating Governments. 

16. Hydrological Records 

All hydrological records, wheresoever 
maintained, shall be open for inspection at 
all times by any person authorised for the 
purpose by any of the Governments partici¬ 
pating in the joint organisation for hydro- 
logical data. 

yr 

17. Review of the Project 

(a) The working arrangements referred 
to in paragraph 3 above, will be subject to 
review by the technical authorities of the 

«r 

territories affected bv the project at inter¬ 
vals of five years or at any time on the 
request of any of the Governments of these 
territories. 

( b) After twenty years from the date on 
which storage in Lake Victoria first begins, 
all parts of the project shall be reviewed by 
the participating Governments in the light 
of the additional hydrological information 
which will then be available and of the 
experience of actual working and its 
results which will then have been obtained. 
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18. Rights of Inhabitants to Use of Water 
The rights of the inhabitants of the 

regions affected by the project to the use 
of the waters of the lakes and rivers, as 
hitherto enioved bv them shall remain un- 

u V c 

impaired. 

19. Settlement of Disputes 

In case of any difference of opinion 
arising between any of the Governments 
participating in the project, as to the inter¬ 
pretation or application of any of the terms 
of the agreement, or of the working 
arrangements, or as to any contravention of 
them, which cannot be settled by mutual 
agreement, the matter shall be referred to 
an independent body of three persons to 
be nominated by the president of the Inter¬ 
national Court of Justice, of whom one 
shall be a lawyer and two shall be engineers, 
with a view to arbitration. 


Enclosure 2 in No. 30 

Summary of the Lake Tana Project 

The object of the project is to construct 
and operate a reservoir at Lake Tana, at 
the joint cost and for the joint benefit of 
Egypt and the Sudan. The site of the pro¬ 
posed reservoir is in Ethiopia, and the 
Government of that country has not yet 
given permission for the project to be 
carried out. If the necessary permission 
is obtained, it is the intention to construct 
and operate control works at the outlet of 
the lake, of such scope and design as will 
be suitable for the following functions :— 

(a) “ Century ” storage, to ensure the 
release of an annual quota of 3,500 
million cubic metres of water in each 
and every year over a long period. 

(b) Flood protection to the Sudan and 

Egypt, by the retention in the reser¬ 
voir of the inflow during the flood 
season to the maximum extent 
possible. 

(c) The storage of a supplementary 

reserve of water, to be available to 
make good to some extent shortages 
which may occur elsewdiere in the 
Nile Basin. 

The present agreement of Ethiopia is 
proposed to be sought to such an instal¬ 
ment of development for functions (a) and 
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(b) as may now be found practicable. This 
instalment will be designed in such a way 
as to provide for the ultimate development 
for function (c). It is proposed to offer 
Ethiopia, under the terms of the concession, 
the construction of certain loads and other 
works in Ethiopia, and certain lump sum 
pavments, and thereafter certain annual 
payments, to include allowances for the up¬ 
keep of the roads and other works. 

2. The control works will be operated 
in accordance with working arrangements 
to be agreed upon between the irrigation 
authorities of Egypt and the Sudan. 

3. The costs, both capital and for main¬ 
tenance, involved in developing the project 
to the stage necessarv for functions (a) and 
(b), will be borne jointly by Egypt and the 
Sudan, and the water thereby provided will 
be shared bv them, as described in this sum- 

V 

mary. The Sudan’s initial participation 
will be not less than 10 per cent. 

4. The costs of construction will include 
the cost of past surveys and engineering 
missions, agreed to be as follows, as at 31st 
December, 1935:— 

£E. 

Paid by Egypt ... ... 80,700 

Paid by Sudan ... ... 23.500 

Total. ... 104.200 

Interest at 3 per cent, per annum will be 
added to these amounts as from 1st 
January 1936. to the end of the year in 
w r hich construction is begun. The account 
will then be adjusted accordingly, and any 
balance carried forward to the construction 
account. 

5. The costs of construction will also 
include :— 

(i) Incidental expenditure as usually 
provided for in estimates of capital 
expenditure. 

(ii) Salaries and allowances of perma¬ 
nent officials employed on the con¬ 
struction. 

(iii) Lump sum payments made to the 
Government or local authorities in 
Ethiopia, and payments made for 
the construction of roads or other 
works to be provided in Ethiopia 
under the terms of any agreement 
for the Lake Tana concession, 
reached with the Government of 
Ethiopia. 

(iv) Interest during construction at 
3 per cent, per annum until the 
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works are completed. The Sudan's 
payments under 9 (i) below will bear 
interest at the same rate until the 
works are completed. 

6. The cost of operation will include any 
rents or other regular payments made to the 
Ethiopian Government or local authorities, 
as well as the cost of maintaining the con¬ 
trol works at Lake Tana, and roads or 
other works provided in Ethiopia under 
the terms of any agreement for the Lake 
Tana concession, reached with the Govern¬ 
ment of Ethiopia. 

7. The cost of any improvements or ex¬ 
tensions, other than ordinary maintenance, 
made with the agreement of the Govern¬ 
ments of both Egypt and the Sudan, will be 
calculated in accordance with the provi¬ 
sions of the preceding paragraphs, and 
added to the capital expenditure. 

8. Both capital and operation acounts 
will be maintained, the figures in which 
will be accessible to both Governments. 

9. The Sudan may participate in the 
project up to a maximum of 50 per cent., 
including the initial participation specified 
in (3), subject to the following limita¬ 
tions :— 

(i) The maximum admissible share of 
the Sudan will be :— 



per cent. 

On completion of the works 

.. 25 

5 years after completion 

.. 30 

,, ,, .r ® ,, * ' 

.. 35 

i ^ 

■tv 

.. 40 

20 ., 

.. 45 

- w M >> 

50 


(ii) There will be no subsequent sur¬ 
render or reduction of any share 
once taken up. 

(iii) The Sudan may at any time up to 
two years before the intended date 
of completion of the works elect to 
participate in the scheme to an 
extent greater than that provided 
in (3). Thereafter three years’ 
notice must be given in respect of 
each subsequent instalment. In¬ 
stalments will be a minimum of 5 per 
cent, and in multiples thereof. 

10. Payments will be made as follows :— 

(i) The future expenditure, both for con¬ 

struction and operation, will be 
borne in the first instance by Egypt. 

(ii) The Sudan's share of the initial 
expenditure up to the completion of 
the works, as well as her share of the 


cost of operation after completion, 
will be payable monthly on demand. 

(iii) The Sudan's share of capital expen¬ 
diture in respect of subsequent 
instalments will be payable in one 
sum on 1st June preceding the irri¬ 
gation season in which the Sudan 
will begin to enjoy the share of water 
in question. 

(iv) The Sudan’s share of expenditure on 
improvements or extensions referred 
to in (7) will be payable at the 
current rate in one sum on comple¬ 
tion of these works. 

11. The share of the Sudan will be 
expressed as a percentage of the net 
divisible benefit at Lake Tana, calculated by 
the method described in appendix I of the 
Lake Tana Agreement of 1935, or any 
modification thereof agreed upon. At 
Sennar it will be assessed in millions of 
cubic metres of water, allowing 10 per cent, 
for the loss between Lake Tana and Sennar. 

12. Until the share of the Sudan exceeds 
25 per cent, it will be a fixed volume based 
on the average benefit. When it is pro¬ 
posed to increase the Sudan’s share above 
25 per cent, the question will be considered 
whether the increase should be in the form 
of a fixed or a variable volume. 

13. The Sudan’s share as at Sennar will 
be added to the Sudan's credit in the water 
account, which will be maintained as at 
present, but with the following modifica¬ 
tions in the debit entries :— 

(i) In every year a date, to be known as 

the “ date of excess," will be estab¬ 
lished. Until projects on the Upper 
Nile have affected the flow at 
Malakal, this will be two days after 
the date on which the combined dis¬ 
charge of the Blue Nile at Roseires 
and of the White Nile at Malakal, 
with ten-day lag for Malakal, 
reaches 160 million cubic metres per 
dav. 

tr 

(ii) The whole discharge of the Gezira 
Canal, and the losses from the 
Sennar reservoir will be debited to 
the water account from the opening 
of the canal up to and including 
15th July, or the date of excess if 
later. 

(iii) Filling of the Sennar reservoir may 
begin on any date not earlier than 
1st July. Water so abstracted from 
the river up to and including 15th 
Julv or the date of excess if later, 
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will be met by a debit of 28 million 
cubic metres per day up to a maxi¬ 
mum of 280 million cubic metres, in 

addition to anv debits for canal dis- 

«# 

charges and reservoir losses. The 
levels in the reservoir will be raised 
at the same daily rates as at present. 


14. After 15th July or the date of excess 
if later, the Sudan’s annual water account 
will be closed and balanced. No further 
debit will be incurred until 1st January 
following, except when necessitated under 
paragraph 8 of the Sennar Dam Working 
Arrangements. 

15. When the Lake Tana reservoir con¬ 
struction has been completed, the Sudan 
will have the right to increase the water 
stored in the Sennar reservoir bv an addi- 

W 

tional metre. The increase will be added to 
her general credit in the water account, any 
increased reservoir losses being corres¬ 
pondingly debited. 

16. In view of the arrangement that the 
Sudan's share up to 25 per cent, shall be a 
fixed annual amount, whatever the actual 
amount stored in Lake Tana, and the conse¬ 
quent acceptance of all risks of shortage or 
excess bv Egypt, the Sudan will not 
unreasonably oppose any modifications of 
the emptying programme which Egypt may 
propose in her own interest, provided these 
result in no loss of benefit to the Sudan, and 
Eg} pt will have such measure of control as 
will enable these modifications to be carried 
out. 

17. It is recognised that, owing to the 
greater distances, the Egyptian share of 
water will be subject to higher transit 
losses than the Sudan share. The amounts 
have been calculated which would have to 
be debited to the Sudan water account, if 
the Sudan were to share with Egypt the 
losses between Sennar and Aswan. If and 
when the unused balance of the Sudan’s 
water account falls for a period of three 
vears below the calculated share of losses, 


the question of debiting this share to the 
Sudan in the water account will be con¬ 
sidered. 

18. When the Working Arrangements 
referred to in (2) have been agreed upon, a 
calculation will be made, on all the data 
then available, of the mean net annual 
divisible benefit. The figure so calculated 
will be used to determine the amount of the 


Sudan s share of water for the time being. 
The final determination of the amount of 
the Sudan's share of water shall not be 
made until the effect of the ultimate 


development of the project, and the benefit 
to be provided thereby, can be definitely 
assessed. 

19. The net annual divisible benefit, 
when finally determined, will be used to 
reassess the Sudan s contribution towards 
the capital and operation costs. If the final 
assessed net annual divisible benefit is less 
than 2,740 million cubic metres of water, 
the Sudan will have the option of taking a 
reduced volume of water, or of taking up a 
larger share. In the latter event, the 
appropriate payment will become due imme¬ 
diately. 

20. It is proposed that the terms of any 
agreement reached with Ethiopia should 
include, inter alia, provisions for the 
folowing :— 

(a) Obligations of the Government of 

Ethiopia 

(i) To permit the construction and opera¬ 

tion of the works for the storage of 
water. 

(ii) To permit the entry into Ethiopia 
of the necessary personnel and 
materials. 

(iii) To guarantee the safety of all 
persons employed on the works, and 
also the safety and integrity of the 
works themselves. 

(iv) To permit the erection of all 
necessary buildings connected with 
the works. 

(v) To facilitate the collection of 
materials and the supply of local 
labour. 

(vi) To make available free of cost all 
land required for the works. 

(vii) To permit the use of boats and other 
craft on the Lake. 

(viii) To permit the construction and 
maintenance of a motor road from 
the Sudan. 

(ix) To permit the erection of a tele¬ 
phone and/or telegraph line from 
the Sudan, and of a small radio 
station at the Lake outlet. 

(x) To permit the construction and use 
of the necessarv works to enable 
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aircraft to land and take off, either 
on the Lake, or on an airfield near 
the outlet. 

(b) Obligations of the Governments of 
Egypt and the Sudan 

(xi) To complete the construction of the 
motor road from Addis Ababa to 
the Lake. 

(xii) To provide the sum of £30.000 
annually to lie expended on the up- 
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keep of the roads referred to in 
(viii) and (xi) above. 

(xiii) To pay the Ethiopian Government 
£60.000 on signature of the agree¬ 
ment. 

(xiv) To pay the Ethiopian Government 
up to a maximum of £250,000 on 
completion of the works, if the 
question is raised, of roads con¬ 
structed since 1935. 

(xv) To pay to the Ethiopian Govern¬ 
ment a rental of £20,000 a vear from 

4 * 

1st January of the vear in which the 

* «f 

works are ready for operation. 

(xvi) In consideration of an agreement 
by the Ethiopian Government to the 
raising of the Lake by 1-5 metres 
above its maximum natural level, the 
Governments of Egypt and the 
Sudan will on completion of the 
works pay to the Ethiopian Govern¬ 
ment an additional sum of from 
£50.000 to £200.000 besides paying 
compensation for any local damage 
resulting from such raising. 

(c) Conditions affecting all parties 

(xvii) Local labour will be employed as 
far as possible on the construction of 
the works. 

(xviii) After completion of the works, the 
staff at the control works will be re¬ 
duced to the least number necessary. 

m 

(xix) The riparian rights of the inhabi¬ 
tants on the banks of the river and 
the Lake, to use the water for domes- 
estic* purposes and for the cultiva¬ 
tion of food crops necessary for 
their subsistence, will not be ques¬ 
tioned. On the other hand the flow 
of the river will not be interfered 
with. 

(xx) Any dispute between Egypt and the 
Audan on the one hand, and Ethiopia 
on the other, shall be referred to the 
Court of International Justice 
established under the United 
Nations Organisation, unless in any 
particular case the parties agree 
otherwise. 


Enclosure 3 in No. 30 

Draft Note from His Majesty’s Ambas¬ 
sador (Cairo), to the Egyptian Minister 
for Foreign A if airs. 

With reference to the note No. 124/1/1/ 
237 of 7th May. 1947, from the Ministry 
for Foreign Affairs, I now have the honour 
to inform vou, under instructions from His 

m + 

Majesty's Principal Secretary of State for 
Foreign Affairs, that the Government of 
Uganda, in view of their urgent need of 
electric power, have decided to place 
orders for work on the construction of a 
hydro-electric power station at Owen Falls 
on the lines discussed by the technical 
experts of the respective Governments at 
Cairo in April last, but to operate initially 

onlv on the natural flow of the river. 

* 

2. The dam is being designed in such a 
way as to permit of an installed capacity up 
to 150,000 k.w. The present intention of 
the Uganda Government is to install tur¬ 
bines to give a capacity of 90,000 k.w. onlv. 
No extension of the capacity such as would 
require for its operation more than the 
natural flow of the river will be undertaken 
without prior consultation between our 
respective Governments in accordance with 
the undertaking assumed by His Majesty’s 
Government in the United Kingdom by the 
exchange of notes in regard to the use of 
the waters of the River Nile of 7th Mav, 
1929. 

3. In making this communication I am 
also to convey to you His Majesty’s Govern¬ 
ment’s assurance that the construction and 
operation of this power station will not. in 
such manner as to entail any prejudice to 
the interests of Egypt, either reduce the 
quantity of water arriving in Egypt, or 
modify the date of its arrival, or lower its 

V 

level, and will thus be in harmony with the 
undertaking referred to paragraph 2 above. 
Should the Egyptian Government so desire, 
the Government of Uganda will be happy, 
when the works are complete, to receive an 
Egyptian irrigation works expert in order 
that he may satisfy himself by personal 
observation on the spot that the operation 
of this scheme is being conducted in con¬ 
sonance with the above-mentioned under¬ 
taking. 
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J 7886/68/16 No. 31 

ACTIVITIES OF THE MOSLEM BROTHERHOOD 

Outrages in Cairo 

Sir R. Campbell to Mr. McNeil. (Received 9 th December) 


(No. 588) Cairo, 

Sir, 3rd December, 1948 

1 have the honour to refer to my tele¬ 
gram No. 1556 of 12th November and 
earlier communication on the subject of 
attempts made during recent months to 
blow up a number of Jewish-owned proper¬ 
ties in Cairo, and to report that it has now 
been established bevond all reasonable 
doubt that members of the Ikhwan el 
Muslimin were responsible for these out¬ 
rages. 

2. The first of a series of explosions 
occurred on 20th June in the Jewish 
quarter of Cairo. This was followed by 
attempts during July and August to blow 
up the department stores of Cicurel, Ades, 
Gattegno and Benzion, and the offices of 
the Delta Land Company in Maadi, near 
Cairo. In September the Jewish quarter 
again suffered heavily as the result of an 
explosion, and on 12th November very ex¬ 
tensive damage was done to the offices and 
printing presses of the Societe Orientale 
de Publicity and nearby buildings. 

3. The Egyptian police, according to 

S.S.R., from the first suspected the Ikhwan 
el Muslimin, for from the moment it had 
become dear that Egypt would take up 
arms against the newly-constituted State 
of Israel, members of the Ikhwan lost no 
opportunity of vehemently denouncing the 
Jews, and made every attempt to incite the 
local population against them. This was 
particularly noticeable after the air raid of 
15th July when bombs dropped from a hos¬ 
tile aircraft caused a number of casualties, 
some fatal, amongst the Egyptian populace 
of Cairo. It is in fact safe to assume that 
the Ikhwan were largely responsible for 
inciting the attacks on foreigners during 
the weeks that followed. It was shortly 
after this air raid that, according to the 

S.S.R., the Chief Rabbi received a tele¬ 
phone call from a person believed to be a 
member of the Ikhwan, warning him that 
the Ikhwan had decided to take revenge 
against all Jews and Jewish establishments 
in Egypt. 

4. It had long been suspected that the 
Ikhwan possessed a stock of explosive 
material, and this suspicion was confirmed 


when on 20th February, 1948, an accidental 
explosion, which caused some considerable 
damage, occurred in a branch office belong¬ 
ing to the Ikhwan in Cairo. Hassan el 
Banna, leader of the Ikhwan, found some 
difficulty in providing an explanation for 
the presence of this stock of explosives on 
Ikhwan premises, but a vague reference to 
Palestine apparently satisfied the authori¬ 
ties—see also paragraph 8 below. 

5. The methods by which the explosion 
were caused varied but slightly. A load of 
dynamite or other explosive material was 
brought to the chosen spot either in a taxi, 
a private car, or other means of transport 
such as a tricycle, and left with a time-fuse 
attached, the culprits in each case having 
ample time to make their escape. 

6. Although a similar method was em¬ 
ployed in the attempt to blow up Nahas 
Pasha’s house on 25th April, there is some 
doubt as to whether the Ikhwan were in¬ 
volved in this particular incident. It was, 
however, probably the Ikhwan who 
attempted to blow' up the Sudan agency on 
6th July, when a stock of gelignite was 
discovered under the staircase with a time¬ 
fuse attached. 

7. The police also suspected the Ikhwan 
of throwing two hand grenades at the 
house of Amr Pasha on 2nd November. 

8. On 28th October the Port Said and 
Ismailia branches of the Ikhwan were 
closed down by military proclamation 
following the discovery of a large quantity 
of arms and ammunition stored on the 
premises. The Egyptian authorities ex¬ 
pected retaliatory action on the part of the 
Ikhwan, and when the Societe Orientale de 
Publicity buildings were blown up on 
12th November, they paid even closer 
attention than before to the activities of 
its members. 

9. Three days later the police were at 
last able to confirm their suspicions of 
Ikhwan responsibility both for the Societe 
Orientale de Publicity and other explo¬ 
sions. During the afternoon of that day 
four youths were seen busily engaged in 
loading a jeep in a road in the outskirts 
of Cairo. It was noticed by passers-by 
that the jeep had no number-plates and 
cries were raised that the youths were 
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Jews. When the crowd increased the 
youths attempted to run away, but three of 
them were apprehended and handed over 
to the police. The jeep was then examined 
by the police and was found to contain 
twenty-eight revolvers, one bren-gun, 2,700 
rounds of ammunition, forty-eight hand 
grenades, two boxes of gelignite (attached 
to one of which was a clockwork time-fuse 
device), and a quantity of daggers. 

10. The interrogation of these youths 
and of the fourth, who was apprehended 
shortly afterwards, led to the discovery of 
a number of documents which included' 
plans of different buildings, the British, 
American and French Embassies, the 
houses of Nahas Pasha. Amr Pasha and 
Sheri f Sabry Pasha. A plan of the Societe 
Orientale de Publicity buildings was also 
found, and according to the S.S.R. the 
youths did in fact admit to having carried 
out the attacks on these premises. A list 
of prominent personalities, presumably 
singled out for attention, included the 
names of Hassan Rifaat Pasha, Sidky 
Pasha and Makram Ebeid Pasha. This 
embassy was apparently due to be blown up 
within a few days of the discovery of the 
documents. 

11. On 18th November it was reported by 
the S.S.R. that the Prime Minister, in his 
capacity as Military Governor-General, 


intended to order the closure of all 
branches of the Ikhwan el Muslimin, but 
he later decided not to take this step until 
investigations had been completed, the 
extent of the plot known, and the ring¬ 
leaders were under lock and key. The 

S.S.R. reports that the authorities are well 
satisfied with the progress made in the 
investigations, but that the matter is of 
such dimensions that these are likely to 
take a month or more to complete. 

12. In the meantime further arrests of 
members of the Ikhwan are being made, 
and at the moment some twenty-five are 
detained. Although rumours of Hassan 
el Banna's arrest have been current, it is 
now considered unlikely that such action 
will be taken against him, as the author¬ 
ities probably fear too violent a reaction 
on the part of his followers which are said 
to number over 600,000. 

13. Only on the completion of the 
enquiries will it be possible to form an 
opinion as to whether the terrorists were 
a group of desperadoes who happened to 
be members of the association, but were 
acting on their own initiative, or whether 
their activities were directly inspired by, 
and carried out on behalf of, the leader of 
the Ikhwan and his advisers. 

I have. &c. 

RONALD CAMPBELL. 


J 7874/68/16 No. 32 

SUPPRESSION OF THE MOSLEM BROTHERHOOD 

Sir R. Campbell to Mr. Bevin. (Received 9 th December) 


(No. 1695) Cairo, 

(Telegraphic) 9 th December, 1948. 

My despatch No. 588 : Ikhwan el Mus¬ 
limin. 

A military proclamation was issued last 
night dissolving the Ikhwan el Muslimin 
and all its branches throughout Egypt. 
The proclamation orders that all the docu¬ 
ments, records, publications, funds and 
property are to be confiscated, councils of 
the organisation and individual members 
are forbidden to continue their activities. 
The establishment of any society or organi¬ 
sation on similar lines is prohibited. 
Penalties for infringement of the procla¬ 
mation include terms of imprisonment of 
from six months to two years, and for 


fines of between £E.200 and £E. 1,000. 
Anv Government official who contravenes 

V 

the proclamation will be dismissed. 

2. An explanatory note accompanying 
the proclamation reviews the records of the 
association and accused a group of mem¬ 
bers of being responsible for the bomb 
outrages committed in Cairo during the 
past six months. Riots and disturbances 
amongst students are alleged to be due to 
the influence of the brotherhood, which is 
accused of seeking to change the established 
social order in Egypt bv means of violence 
and terror. 

5. A full text of the proclamation 
follows by bag. 
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J 8251/68/16 No. 33 

ASSASSINATION OF NOKRASHY PASHA 

Sir R. Campbell to Mr. Bevin. (Received 2Sth December ) 

(No. 1788) Cairo, Minister, was fatally shot this morning as 

(Tetegraphic) 28 th December, 1948. he was entering his office by a man thought 

Nokrashy Pasha, Egyptian Prime to be a student disguised as a police officer. 


J 8308'68/G • * Xo. 34 

CONVERSATION BETWEEN THE SECRETARY OF STATE AND THE 

EGYPTIAN AMBASSADOR 

Angio-Egyptian Relations 

Mr. Bevin to Sir R. Campbell {Cairo) 


(No. 933) Foreign Office, 

Sir. 29 th December, 1948. 

i he Egyptian Ambassador called on me 
to-day. He drew attention to the discus¬ 
sions which had taken place between 
King Farouk and yourself in Egypt and 
said that he would like to have been able to 
come to see me sooner but his Government 
had been engaged in the suppression of the 
Moslem Brotherhood. Thev were deter- 
mined to grapple, he said, with the constant 
stirring up of anti British feeling in Egypt 
and to prepare the way for at least techni¬ 
cal discussions at an early date. Coming 
on the top of all this was the assassination 
of Nokrashy Pasha and the creation of a 
new Government under Abdul Hadi Pasha. 

2. I asked the Ambassador what was the 
real basis of the Moslem Brotherhood 
and the reason for their development of 
terrorism to the extent we had seen 
recently. He said there was proof that the 
Brotherhood had been receiving consider¬ 
able money from Russia and that it had 
made great headway, by means of money 
and pamphlets, among the peasants. It had 
become a real danger and his Government 
were determined to stamp it out. They had 
confiscated all the Brotherhood's funds and 
closed their centres, and Abdul Hadi Pasha 
was determined to complete their suppres¬ 
sion. The Ambassador himself had found 
things very difficult when he was in Egypt 
and attacks had been made on him from 
time to time. 

3. Amr Pasha then raised the question of 
the invasion of Egypt by the Israeli forces. 
I asked him whether he had come to 
mention the Treaty of 1936, to which he 


replied with a smile that he had not. 1 
told him that I had heard to-day about the 
invasion of Egyptian territory, but had not 
yet had the reports on the matter, for w r hich 
I had asked, and until L had them I could 
not say anything. I would, however, 
instruct the Department to get in touch 
with him as soon as I had the reports. He 
then told me confidentially, asking me not 
to repeat it, that the new Government were 
leaving the door open for the Wafdist 
Partv to come into a future coalition. I 

4 . 

asked whether that meant Nahas Pasha and 
he replied that that difficulty had not been 
overcome, but that the door was being left 
open to the Wafd in order to achieve a 
supreme national effort. 

4. Amr Pasha then went on to talk about 
the Egyptian army, which he had recently 
visited. He said that feeling there was 
very good towards Great Britain but that 
of course the Jews had such a powerful air 
force—which they had got from Czecho¬ 
slovakia and the other Russian satellite 
countries—that the Egyptians were in a 
completely inferior position. He impressed 
upon me the situation which had arisen 
through our prevention of the supply of 
arms, while at the same time the Jews had 
had just as much as they wanted from 
Eastern Europe. He said attempts had 
been made by the Russians to get a 
rapprochement with Egypt. Having 
caused so much difficulty in Palestine the 
Russians were no doubt attempting to inter¬ 
vene now with the Arabs as well. 

5. Amr Pasha then asked me whether, in 
the light of the difficulties Egypt w r as in 
at the moment, we could send some message 
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to King Farouk. I replied that I would 
consider this. 1 did undertake, however, 
that you should meet the new Prime 
Minister at the earliest possible moment. 

6. J he conversation then turned again to 
the possibility of reopening negotiations 
between our two countries. The Ambassa¬ 
dor thought, however, that the time was not 
opportune just yet. It might create the 
wrong impression as Egypt was in difficul¬ 
ties. especially after the assassination of 


Nokrashy Pasha. He thought, therefore, 
it would be better to wait for a little while* 
7. I then arranged for the Department 
to keep in close touch with the Ambassador 
as soon as I had received the reports from 
the Middle East. 

8 Copies of this despatch have been sent 
to Khartum and British Middle East Office 
(Cairo). 

I am. &c. 

ERNEST BEVIN. 



















